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NEW COMPLETE SERIES OF GEOGRAPHIES 


OUR WORLD TODAY 


DE FOREST STULL ROY WINTHROP HATCH 
‘Teachers College, Columbia University State Teachers College, Montclair 


Newness Interest Beauty 

The books open a new era for progressive teachers of geography. 

Old fashions, even when camouflaged by new editions, are being dis- 
carded for the modern ideals of this new series. 

In the field of geography for the first time in years, Newness in sub- 
stance as well as in dress is an accomplished fact, for the series is new in 
every sense. 

Interest as well as Newness is a distinctive feature of Our World Today. 
Every page shows the skill of two teachers who know from experience how 
to make geography interesting to children. 

And the series is attractive beyond comparison. Sight-saving typog- 
raphy, skillful selection and arrangement of pictures, superior maps set new 
standards in line with latest authority. 


Allyn and Bacon 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
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ROMANTIC TRAVE, 
=8000 MILE CAMPUS 


note HRS. CRED t/ 











10 Great Expeditions! 


This Summer .. RELEASE YOURSELF from 
a — the boundaries of one Community. GIVE WINGS 
iv sient Pay oH to your DREAMS and ride into Magic Lands . - 













trips, Tuition, Fees only— where days are golden, nights romantic! 
ANSE Earn three or more semester hours college credit in 12 subjects 
o : SHORT Some graduate work. Regular university professors. Courses 
accredited and transferred directly from several high-ranking 
TOUR institutions, 


Late Juneto middle of August. 








Americas Largest Travel Schook 
Usagi 3 std 
lahoma hd . 











UNIVERSITY OF TOURS, Oklahoma ke Okla. 
Please send me FREE ‘Memory Album,"’ list of 
college affiliations, credit courses, and information on 
[ ] Western tour; [ JEastern tour; [ ] Mexican tour 
Name 


ES Aig witness ky owas baka aw ed Gea 
City 











LET YOUR TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


THROUGH ITS PUPILS READING CIRCLE 
FURNISH YOUR BOOKS— 


Reference, supplementary and texts. 
One superintendent writes: 


‘*We have a sum of money to expend for library purchases, 
and it is most desirable that we find a sales house which handles 
a number of publications to prevent our making so many 
different orders.’’ 

The Pupils Reading Circle, an activity of the Missouri State Teachers 
Association, can supply books from more than fifty different publishers and 
an fill your order promptly and accurately with only strictly new books 

Write for free order blank—catalog. 

: E. M. CARTER, Seey., M. S. T. A. 

Teachers Building 

Columbia, Mo. 
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1935 
SUMMER SESSION 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
June 10- August 2 


CALENDAR 


Registration . ; ‘ . ‘ : . Monday, June 10 

Class Work Begins . : : ; . 7A. M. Tuesday, June 11 
Independence Day, Holiday . . Thursday, July 4 
Summer Session Men’s and Women’s Dinners. Thursday, July 11 
Baccalaureate Service ‘ , ‘ ‘ . Sunday, July 28 

Class Work Closes. . , > ; . . 4P.M., Friday, August 2 
Commencement ‘ , : . , . 8 P.M. Friday, August 2 





Undergraduate and Graduate Courses 


in the 
College of Agriculture College of Arts and Science 
School of Business and Public Administration 
School of Education College of Fine Arts 


School of Journalism 
School of Medicine 





GRADUATE SCHOOL 


Special provision has been made for an extensive program of graduate courses. 
More students enroll in graduate work than in any undergraduate division. 
The session is largely planned for advanced students. 


DEGREES 


Work is offered leading to various undergraduate degrees and also to the 
graduate degrees Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy. 





If you desire further information or wish to have a complete 
Summer Session Announcement, write to: 

Dean Theo. W. H. Irion, 

Director of the Summer Session, 


101 Jesse Hall, 
Columbia, Missouri 
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NOW<za school 
DICTIONARY 


E. L. THORNDIKE 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


* 


RECOGNIZED by superintendents and supervisors in schools all over the country as 
the first distinct advancement in a dictionary for children. 


ACCLAIMED by newspapers, magazines, and radio. 
WELCOMED by parents and teachers as the answer to a long-felt need of children. 
23,281 words e 970 pages ° 1610 pictures e $1.32 list 


PEERS sites ero nne men nnaman Sam naiinmuieem cimaeT ; 





For a free 16-page prospectus, 


send this advertisement, with ADDRESS -------------------------- ae ee = 
your name and address, to a a a 
S. & Cc. 
CHICAGO aimee ig DALLAS NEW YORK 
623 So. Wabash 29 Pryor St., 308 Santa Fe Bldg. 114-120 E. 23rd St. 




















Some Facts and Figures 


During the past few years, the national income has been sharply on 
the decline, the cost of government has continued to mount omniously. 
For example in 1913 the cost of government per family was $121.00. In 
1923 it was $290.00; in 1932, $450.00. When city, state and national legis- 
latures are levying new taxes continually it is natural that the taxpayer 
should view with alarm any attempt to foist additional tax burden upon him. 


Privately owned utilities pay taxes to schools, to the city, county, state 
and national government. When a city goes into business as it does when 
it undertakes to operate its own utilities, it does not pay taxes. This lost 
revenue must be made up by other taxpayers and thus the tax rate is 
boosted. 


American citizens owe it to themselves to be familiar with the dangers 
threatened in a municipal ownership of utilities. 


KANSAS CITY POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


where it is COOL? You can 
combine attendance at the meet- 
ing of the National Education 
Association, in Denver, with a 


for its unexcelled climatic con- 
ditions, its program of recrea- 
tion, its outstanding faculty, and 
its wide offering of courses for 
both g desatd and A, s As 
ate students. 

The University of Wyoming 
is located at the center of recrea- 
tional opportunities in the Rocky 
Mountain area. The facilities of 
a complete university are at the 
service of al] students. Fees and 
living costs are unusually low. 





The University Summer Camp, 
in the Medicine Bow Nationa! 
Forest, offers a unique program 
in science courses. 





First Term 
June 17 to July 24 
Second Term 
July 25 to Aug. 30 
1935 





For eomplete information and ilustrated bulletins, address: 
C. R. Maxwell, 
Director ef Summer Sessions, 
University of Wyoming, 

Laramie, Wyoming. 


. : 
A LAZY SENSE OF DRIFTING, and you’re 








gliding famous Sheltered Seas to Alaska. 
Doing as you please . . . meeting new people 
. exploring unfamiliar lands . . . thrilling 
at nature’s finest work of artistry. Moun- 
tains that reach to the sky. “Living” glaciers. 
Deep-walled fjords of secret beauty. Water- 
falls and leaping salmon. Cool trails . 
profusion of flowers. A crazy sun that stays 
up all night. Days crammed with interest ex- 
ploring ports rich in Indian lore... fantastic 
totems... bold tales of old Russian days and 
mad gold days. Gay evenings, romantic days 
on friendly decks... it’s like that under the 
Midnight Sun. Send for Pictorial Booklet. 
Ask about the special cruise 
for teachers. Also a University 
of Washington Summer School 
Cruise ... with credit. 
FREE TO TEACHERS 
Good Natured Map of Alaska 
suitable for framing 


See your local Travel Aaent 
or Dollar, American Mail and 
Pacific Steamship Lines 
[General Agents] 








Please send me Alaska Cruise 


Vacation literature. . ...0 
ALAS$ K Good NaturedMap.....{ 
Summer School Cruise LU 


STEAMSHIP Name eis. Mahala tia 
COMPANY ee ee 


Roon 536 Pier Two City 


SEATTLE 


State 
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CONTINENTAL DIVIDE-Seen on Student Tours 


HE UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, in the 

| foothills of the Rockies, offers you 
unsurpassed opportunities for com- 
bining summer study with recreation. 
Organized hikes and week-end outings; 
Visits to glaciers; automobile excursions 
to Rocky Mountain National Park; moun- 
tain climbing; mountain camp maintained 
for summer students. Altitude ofonemile, 
within sight of perpetual snow, gives unex- 


celled climate & stimulating atmosphere. 
} 


First Term, June 13 to July 20 


(Intermission, July 1 to July 5) 








Second Term, July 22 to Aug.23 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, 
Law, Education, Home Economics, Busi- 
ness, Journalism, Art, and Music. Field 


ae 


“T LIKE MY ENGLISH NOW!” 








li il i i ain a a a 
L200 LOS ON LN ND LO SOOO 


courses in Geology and Biology. Maison 
——— — — University 

heater with special instruction in Dra- : t . : 
matic usdianion. Nursery, Demonstra- The children really do enjoy using 
tion and Training Schools. Many special 
courses for teachers, supervisors and ESSENTIALS OF EVERYDAY 
administrators. Special opportunities ENGLISH 


for graduate work. Organ recitals and 


public lectures. ; . ; : 
The instruction is clear and definite 


and the exercises of such a character 


Yeon 














Sn cae that the children can do them and get 
Rncenditheneutee dtnpenitin that stimulation that comes from ac- 
N.E. A. Denver, June 30 to July 6 complishment. 
Vacation Railroad Rates ESSENTIALS OF EVERYDAY 
Boulder Common Point from East and South ENGLISH 
University of Colorado makes happy children, and is available 
for Grades 3 through 8. Price $.44 each. 
Boulder, Colorado ' 
Write for information about other 
SS SS SS SS SS Se ee om PUPIL-ACTIVITY TEXTBOOKS: 


SEND TODAY for Complete Information 
DEAN of the SUMMER ag ee (DEPT. E) The Stanford Speller 


| 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. Lennes Essentials of Arithmetic 
Please send me the bulletins checked below: : = 
| Art Appreciation Textbooks 
| 
| 
| 
= 


Summer Quarter Catalogue 
Summer Recreation Bulletin 
Field Courses in Geology and Biology 
Graduate School Bulletin 














LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


320 East 21st Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


NAME 





Street and No 




















City and State 
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Hiking Among the Foothills on Eastern 
Slope of Famous Pikes Peak. 


Eight Weeks of 
Cool Comfort 
In a Famed Scenic Setting 
Summer Courses at 
COLORADO 
COLLEGE 


HELPFUL CASH 


Doctor bills, insurance premiums, year-end 
bills carried over into the new year—pay 
them off all at one time with a Household 
Loan of $30 to $300. 

Your signature alone gets you the money 
you need. No inquiry is made of friends, 
relatives or school executives. The entire 
transaction is between you and Household. 

This Plan has been used.by thousands of 
men and women in the teaching profession 
during the past 56 years! 

You can use the coupon below to get in- 
formation and, if you wish, complete your 
loan arrangements by mail. 

You get the full amount of the money you 
borrow. Nothing is deducted in advance. 
And you are charged only for the actual 
number of days you keep the money. 

You repay a Household Loan out of sal- 
ary, taking as long as twenty months. If you 
repay sooner, the charge is less, so that 
actually you control the cost of the loan. 

Send in the coupon today. 


Director, 

















COLORADO SPRINGS 
THURSTON J. DAVIES, President 
Spend your summer vacation 
where living is enjoyable and 

learning a pleasure. 


A Faculty of 
National Prominence 


Graduate and undergraduate 
instruction in all courses usual- 
ly given at Liberal Arts Col- 
leges, including Drama and 
Music, also the Arts (Colorado 
Springs Fine Arts Center, for- 
merly Broadmoor Art Academy). 


Courses Open Monday, 


June 17, 1935 


For information address Dr. Ralph J. Gilmore, 
104 Administration Bldg., Colorado 
College, Colorado Springs. 


1935 Convention of N. E. A. in 
Denver, Only 70 Miles Away. 














HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 


MISSOURI OFFICES 


KANSAS CITY ST. LOUIS 
2nd Floor, Shank- 


man Building, 


19th Floor, Railway 
Exchange Bldg., Olive 
St., between 6th and 7th. 


3119 Troost Ave; 
4th Floor, The Dierks 4th Floor Missouri 
Building Theatre Bldg. 


1006 Grand Ave. 


634 No. Grand Blvd. 


ST. JOSEPH, 4th Floor, Tootle Building 
Household charges the low monthly rate set by the 
Missouri law, 24% on unpaid balances only 


SPCC HEE HESS HEE SE SESE SESE EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEE EES 


This coupon brings you FREE information—use it 


EEE ae One IN REE UMD 
LET EOE LEN OTS TORT NP OTE 

Amount I wish to borrow $......................My salary is $_........_ - 
Tteach at... iaiienel 


This inquiry does not obligate me or put me to any expense 
——_a 
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Chewing Gum 
EXERCISES “TEETH” 
as PLAY 

EXERCISES “BODY” 


Forward Looking manufacturers call 
upon great Universities to make impartial in- 
vestigations of their products. Results of such 
research form the basis of our advertising. 
What you read over our signature about chew- 
ing gum, you can believe. 


The National Association of 
Chewing Gum Manufacturers. 
FOUR FACTORS THAT HELP TEETH LAST A LIFETIME 


ARE: PROPER NUTRITION, DENTIST’S CARE, PER- 
SONAL CARE AND PLENTY OF CHEWING EXERCISE 





Running and chasing help growing 
bodies develop normally. Young teeth 
need exercise, too. Chewing gum pro- 
vides an innocent, healthy exercise for 
teeth. If children enjoy it, let them have 
it. It’s good for them. There is a reason, 
a time and a place for Chewing Gum. 





























Invest wisely in yourself and in your earning power. 
Your Summer session at the University of Minnesota 
pays abundant dividends in preparation for a better 
position—in a freshened outlook and broader view- 
points—in health and happiness, too. For Minne- 
apolis lies at the threshold of the famed Ten Thou- 
sand Lakes vacation land. It’s a city of remarkable 
beauty, cultural and recreational advantages. 


A COURSE FOR ADULT EDUCATION LEADERS 


An Investment 
That Pays 


Your 
SUMMER 
SESSION 


at 





MINNESOTA 

















The University of Minnesota offers 
for the first time a formal course 
of training in Adult Education. 
Special courses in Sociology, Emer- 
gency Education, Child Welfare, 
Public Health, Physical Education, 
Play Production, Home Economics, 
Music and many others of value in 
the adult education movement. 


TWO 
June 17- July 27 


Ask for special bulletin in 
or write for complete bulletin to: Dept. J 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 


TERMS 


The University of Minnesota offers 
you a faculty of 250 selected educa- 
tors, with 600 courses leading to 
baccalaureate or advanced degrees 

To round out your summer ses- 
sion, there are special lectures, re- 
citals, plays and excursions. Fees 
and living expenses are moderate. 


July 27- Aug. 31 


your field, 


236 Administration Building 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis 33 Minnesota 
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Official Organ of the Missouri State Teachers Association 
Send all contributions to the editor. 





THOS. J. WALKER, Editor 


E. M. CARTER, Adv. Mgr. 








Vol. XXI 


MARCH, 1935. 


No. 3 








Published monthly, except June, July and August, at Columbia, Mo., by the Missouri State Teachers 
Association as per Article VI, Section 6 of the Constitution of the M. S. T. A., under the direction of 
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Chewing Gum 
EXERCISES “TEETH” 
as PLAY 

EXERCISES “BODY” 


Forward Looking manufacturers call 
upon great Universities to make impartial in- 
vestigations of their products. Results of such 
research form the basis of our advertising. 
What you read over our signature about chew- 
ing gum, you can believe. 


The National Association of 
Chewing Gum Manufacturers. 
FOUR FACTORS THAT HELP TEETH LAST A LIFETIME 


ARE: PROPER NUTRITION, DENTIST’S CARE, PER- 
SONAL CARE AND PLENTY OF CHEWING EXERCISE 





Running and chasing help growing 
bodies develop normally. Young teeth 
need exercise, too. Chewing gum pro- 
vides an innocent, healthy exercise for 
teeth. If children enjoy it, let them have 
it. It’s good for them. There is a reason, 
a time and a place for Chewing Gum. 





























Invest wisely in yourself and in your earning power. 
Your Summer session at the University of Minnesota 
pays abundant dividends in preparation for a better 
position—in a freshened outlook and broader view- 
points—in health and happiness, too. For Minne- 
apolis lies at the threshold of the famed Ten Thou- 
sand Lakes vacation land. It’s a city of remarkable 
beauty, cultural and recreational advantages. 


A COURSE FOR ADULT EDUCATION LEADERS 


An Investment 
That Pays 


Your 
SUMMER 
SESSION 


at 





MINNESOTA 

















The University of Minnesota offers 
for the first time a formal course 
of training in Adult Education. 
Special courses in Sociology, Emer- 
gency Education, Child Welfare, 
Public Health, Physical Education, 
Play Production, Home Economics, 
Music and many others of value in 
the adult education movement. 


TWO 
June 17- July 27 


Ask for special bulletin in 
or write for complete bulletin to: Dept. J 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 


TERMS 


The University of Minnesota offers 
you a faculty of 250 selected educa- 
tors, with 600 courses leading to 
baccalaureate or advanced degrees 

To round out your summer ses- 
sion, there are special lectures, re- 
citals, plays and excursions. Fees 
and living expenses are moderate. 


July 27- Aug. 31 


your field, 


236 Administration Building 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis 33 Minnesota 
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CCC camps are now more numerous in the 
U.S. than colleges and universities—1640 to 1466. 


_ 
THE twelve labors of Hercules are listed in the 
Mythology section of THe Winston Simptiricp 


Dictionary, INTERMEDIATE Epition. You re- 
member them—killing the Nemean lion, bringing 
Cerberus up from Hades, and soon. If you have 
any amateur Hercules in your classes, we suggest 
that you equip them with books bound in the 
patented “Hercules” binding—the strongest 
schoolbook binding known (exclusive with Win- 
ston). The J. Russell Smith Geographies, the 
Burnham and Jack Histories, and InrropuctTion 
To Business (to mention just a few) are Hercu- 
les-bound books. 


a al 

IF you are using Tue Story Boox Ser1es— 
Foop, CLotues, Houses, and TRaNsPporRTATION 
(60¢ each)—by the Petershams, you know the 
reason for their phenomenal distribution. Now 
a new series by Maud and Miska Petersham is 
ready—TIune Story Booxs or THE Earrn’s 
TREAsURES—COAL, IRON AND STEEL, GoLp, and 
Oi1t—illustrated in six colors (60¢ each). 


1 
SNOW falls on only 30 per cent of the earth’s 
surface and is not always white. Red, yellow, 
blue, green and even black snow has fallen in 
various parts of the world. 


“_ 
5,000 miles separate snow-bound Alaska and 
sunny Florida. One thing they have in com- 
mon, however, is the exclusive use of Tue Tri- 
ANGLE ARITHMETICS in all public schools. In 
between these far-flung frontiers you will find 
them state-adopted (used exclusively in all pub- 
lic schools) in Alabama, Arkansas, California, 
Delaware, Montana, New Mexico, and Utah 
(co-basal adoption). Further, literally thou- 
sands of schools in other states are using these 
arithmetics. Have you seen the TEAcuHER’s 
Hanpsook for grades 1-2, and How We Use 
Numsers, for grade 2, both published recently? 


——— 
“THERE is \ess than 13 miles difference be- 
tween the highest point of land in the world (Mr. 
Everest, 532 miles above sea level) and the deep- 
est point in the ocean (a spot midway between 
the Philippine Islands and Japan,7 miles deep)” — 
from Userut Science For Hicu Scuoot, 
Weed, Rexford, and Carroll. If you have not 
yet examined this book, which has been called 

“the most interesting and best illustrated general 
science,” send for full information. 


The JOHN C.AVVG HN Ky we) COMPANY 





WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ *——~— PHILADELPHIA PA. 
CHICAGO T ATLANTA T DALLAS T SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE ATLANTIC CITY 
CONVENTION 


INCE THE FIRST meeting of the 

Department of Superintendence at 
Atlantic City some seventeen years 
ago, it seems that a weak memory is 
about the only excuse that could pos- 
sibly be offered for the three returns 
of the convention since that time to 
this String-Town by the Sea. Taking 
the interests of the country as a whole 
into consideration, certainly no worse 
selection from the standpoint of loca- 
tion could be made. For twenty years 
no meeting has been held farther west 
or south than Dallas, Texas. The 
least desirable of all the places has 
heen better than Atlantie City when 
location, hotel accommodations and 
convention facilities are taken into 
consideration. 

Notwithstanding the fact that it has 
heen twenty years since the central 
part of the United States has enter- 
tained this convention, and the fur- 
ther fact that no city has _ better 
facilities than St. Louis and Kansas 
City now have, and either place would 
he glad to have the convention next 
year, it seems, that by political trad- 
ing, Houston, Texas, the home of the 
immediate past-president is to be 
favored as the next convention city. 
The matter is left with the executive 
committee. If the prediction even- 
tuates, it is evident that rottenness has 
reached a point that will soon show 
itself in the general decay of the or- 
ganization. 








This said, we wish to compliment 
the officers on the high character of 
the Atlantie City program. The gen- 
eral theme was ‘‘Social Change and 
Edueation’’, following the title of the 
Thirteenth Yearbook, and its exposi- 
tors were on the whole well selected. 
Such men as Chas. A. Beard, author 
and historian; A. EK. Morgan of the 
T. V. A.; Chas. E. Merriam of the 
National Resources Board; Stuart 
Chase, Glenn Frank, Honorable Henry 
A. Wallace are decidedly worth listen- 
ing to even at the expense of going to 
and being in Atlantie City. 

One thing is certain from the ad- 
dresses of these gentlemen, we are in 
a changed and changing world, and 
it is correlative thereto that social and 
economic changes demand changes as 
radical in our educational viewpoints 
and emphases. Note the challenge in 
Stuart Chase’s address published in 
this issue: 


“The task before us is to change tra- 
ditional institutions so that the technical 
promise can be realized in fact, and to 
be perfectly clear in our minds that the 
technological pressures are smashing 
these institutions willy nilly.” 


Or the statement of the problem by 
Glenn Frank as follows: 


“The problem involved, is nothing less 
than a fresh determination of what the 
directive aims of American education shall 
be in the light of the new nature and the 
new needs of the new civilization brought 
into being on this continent by the forces 
of science, technology and power produc- 
tion, a civilization in which social change 
has so far outstripped institutional change 
as to throw the survival of our social 


order in the shadow of serious doubt.” 
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surface and is not always white. Red, yellow, 
blue, green and even black snow has fallen in 
various parts of the world. 


“_ 
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mon, however, is the exclusive use of Tue Tri- 
ANGLE ARITHMETICS in all public schools. In 
between these far-flung frontiers you will find 
them state-adopted (used exclusively in all pub- 
lic schools) in Alabama, Arkansas, California, 
Delaware, Montana, New Mexico, and Utah 
(co-basal adoption). Further, literally thou- 
sands of schools in other states are using these 
arithmetics. Have you seen the TEAcuHER’s 
Hanpsook for grades 1-2, and How We Use 
Numsers, for grade 2, both published recently? 


——— 
“THERE is \ess than 13 miles difference be- 
tween the highest point of land in the world (Mr. 
Everest, 532 miles above sea level) and the deep- 
est point in the ocean (a spot midway between 
the Philippine Islands and Japan,7 miles deep)” — 
from Userut Science For Hicu Scuoot, 
Weed, Rexford, and Carroll. If you have not 
yet examined this book, which has been called 

“the most interesting and best illustrated general 
science,” send for full information. 


The JOHN C.AVVG HN Ky we) COMPANY 
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THE ATLANTIC CITY 
CONVENTION 


INCE THE FIRST meeting of the 

Department of Superintendence at 
Atlantic City some seventeen years 
ago, it seems that a weak memory is 
about the only excuse that could pos- 
sibly be offered for the three returns 
of the convention since that time to 
this String-Town by the Sea. Taking 
the interests of the country as a whole 
into consideration, certainly no worse 
selection from the standpoint of loca- 
tion could be made. For twenty years 
no meeting has been held farther west 
or south than Dallas, Texas. The 
least desirable of all the places has 
heen better than Atlantie City when 
location, hotel accommodations and 
convention facilities are taken into 
consideration. 

Notwithstanding the fact that it has 
heen twenty years since the central 
part of the United States has enter- 
tained this convention, and the fur- 
ther fact that no city has _ better 
facilities than St. Louis and Kansas 
City now have, and either place would 
he glad to have the convention next 
year, it seems, that by political trad- 
ing, Houston, Texas, the home of the 
immediate past-president is to be 
favored as the next convention city. 
The matter is left with the executive 
committee. If the prediction even- 
tuates, it is evident that rottenness has 
reached a point that will soon show 
itself in the general decay of the or- 
ganization. 








This said, we wish to compliment 
the officers on the high character of 
the Atlantie City program. The gen- 
eral theme was ‘‘Social Change and 
Edueation’’, following the title of the 
Thirteenth Yearbook, and its exposi- 
tors were on the whole well selected. 
Such men as Chas. A. Beard, author 
and historian; A. EK. Morgan of the 
T. V. A.; Chas. E. Merriam of the 
National Resources Board; Stuart 
Chase, Glenn Frank, Honorable Henry 
A. Wallace are decidedly worth listen- 
ing to even at the expense of going to 
and being in Atlantie City. 

One thing is certain from the ad- 
dresses of these gentlemen, we are in 
a changed and changing world, and 
it is correlative thereto that social and 
economic changes demand changes as 
radical in our educational viewpoints 
and emphases. Note the challenge in 
Stuart Chase’s address published in 
this issue: 


“The task before us is to change tra- 
ditional institutions so that the technical 
promise can be realized in fact, and to 
be perfectly clear in our minds that the 
technological pressures are smashing 
these institutions willy nilly.” 


Or the statement of the problem by 
Glenn Frank as follows: 


“The problem involved, is nothing less 
than a fresh determination of what the 
directive aims of American education shall 
be in the light of the new nature and the 
new needs of the new civilization brought 
into being on this continent by the forces 
of science, technology and power produc- 
tion, a civilization in which social change 
has so far outstripped institutional change 
as to throw the survival of our social 


order in the shadow of serious doubt.” 
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And note the sober words of Chas. 
A. Beard as he lays down the broad 
aualities of educational leadership ‘‘if 
the schools are to serve the society 
which supports them:’’ 


Such a position of leadership, however, 
carries with it imperatives. What are 
they? First of all is a clarification of 
thought and purpose, enlarging the mind 
and giving it firmness without harsh 
dogmatism, vision without hectic illusions, 
and guidance without bigotry. Wide and 
deep knowledge of social development and 
contemporary social processes, including 
the history of culture. Acquaintance with 
ideas and ideals now bidding for the loy- 
alties of American citizens. A judicial 
spirit—the capacity to look around each 
particular issue, to listen to conflicting 
voices, even though their tones be hate- 
ful, and to weigh and balance evidence. 
A generous freedom of teaching so that a 
realistic picture of American society, with 
its tensions and conflicts, may be square- 
ly presented to students. A recognition 
by each community of the fact that schools 
have functions to perform in this respect 
which transcend special and private in- 
terests. The judgment and wisdom that 
pay strict attention to strategy and tac- 
tics and never lose sight of grand objec- 
tives in personal or particular quarrels. 
These, to borrow from Shelley, are the 
seals of that firm assurance which bars 
the pit over destruction’s strength. 


It was noticeable that superinten- 
dents in actual work in the schools of 
the country were less outspoken in the 
matter of their readiness to change in- 


struction to meet the alleged new 
needs of a changed society. Obviously 
this attitude is to be expected. How- 
ever, James C. Bay, Superintendent of 
the industrial city of Easton, Penn- 
sylvania, was not among the timid. 
He asserted, ‘‘It is the last stand of 
individualism—the economic philos- 
ophy of selfishness, brutality and 
greed—we are committed irrevocably 
to collectivism. To fulfill our 
power we must go into polities. By 
what strange ethic are we constrained 
to stand aside? Behold ourselves as a 
million pedagogic clerks! Let us rise 
to power and build a better state!’’ 


N. E. A. 

RESOLUTIONS 
OTWITHSTANDING the rather 
radical note of the general ad- 

dresses at the National Convention 
ihe resolutions were characterized by 
a proper general tone of vapidity and 
trite euphemism. Under ideals, they 
pledged: to stress knowledge and ap- 
preciation of the great ideals toward 
which America strives; loyalty to the 
American form of democratic govern- 
ment; the use of intelligence rather 
than foree in making such social and 
cconomie changes as are needed; un- 
derstandings that will help build a 
sound economic order planned for 
human welfare; the development of 
the capacity to live on as high a level 
as our potential economic resources 
will permit; vocational competence 
with understanding and appreciation 
of the contribution of other workers; 
conditions which promote sound and 
stable physical and mental health; ad- 
vance in emotional stability and 
spiritual strength; and understanding 
of other people of the world. 

They endorsed federal participation 
in education specifically naming emer- 
geney aid, equalization of educational 
opportunity, greater service from the 
Office of Edueation, a comprehensive 
national survey, and provision for un 
employed youth. 

As to improvements within the 
school they favored a greater em- 
phasis on mental hygiene, better prep- 
aration for citizenship, restoration of 
salaries for educational workers, pro- 
vision for physically handicapped 
children, greater emphasis on knowl- 
edge and attitudes leading to a solu- 
tion of the problem of traffic safety 
as effected by intemperance, and 
favored a study of the status of aca- 
demic freedom throughout the nation. 
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A Vitalized 


Commencement Program 


R. Lee Martin 
describes a 
type of program 





OMMENCEMENT! What memories, 

what visions the term and the occasion 

bring to mind! Evening gowns, or 
white dresses and new suits, or grey robes 
and white collars; blushing maids and per- 
spiring swains, and above all, words. Oh, 
so many words! 

I have ‘‘commenced’’ four times, and 
with each successive exercise the feeling 
became more and more impressed upon 
me that something should be done, by all 
means, about the hardness of chair bottoms! 
Hang everything else, but those seats need- 
ed something! I do remember one gradua- 
tion exercise in which I was fortunate 
enough to be one of the speakers, but I 
ean’t for the life of me remember what else 
went on. That exercise was several years 
ago but the thought still lingers that I 
participated. Lest I be misunderstood, I 
hasten to say that not all graduation ex- 
perienees are alike. Many are pleasant, 
perhaps. But it is my firm belief based 
on some little experience that the average 
graduation exercise had better be left un- 
born, and that the average commencement 
speaker (the main speaker, I mean, from 
Metropolis College at fifty bucks per 
throw!) can do far more good by sticking 
to his regular job, for in so doing he not 
mly saves those precious words for some 
better outlet, but he also saves the class 
treasury a tidy sum! 

I do believe in commencement, but the 
commencement that really serves its true 
purpose is that type which inspires the 
graduates, and emphasizes not the end of 
vomething, but a beginning! The thing 
that really matters, after all, is not the 
mere closing of a school career, but the 
veginning of that which follows, whatever 
it may be! 
_ The traditional commencement program 
* not really a commencement at all. It 

merely a tiresome repetition from one 
‘ear fo the next of a dizzy whirl of activi- 
‘les topped off by a boresome two hours 


used at 
Aurora, Mo. 














of wilted collars, perspiring youths, and 
passive audience interest, that brings to 
an end each school year. There is little 
real interest in such a program. There 
is little or no real and vital pupil partici- 
pation or activity, and it is not a ‘‘com- 
mencement’’ at all. 

The National Education Association is 
to be thanked heartily by all school people 
for its movement to vitalize commencement 
activities, but much remains to be done yet. 
Since the inception of the Association’s 
program several years ago much has been 
gained, but it is still safe to say that only 
a small percentage of our nation’s schools 
make earnest attempts to improve on their 
traditional and time-honored (goodness 
knows that Time is all that ean honor 
them!) programs. 

Aurora High School has not reached the 
aeme of perfection in any of its several 
phases, and certainly not in this matter of 
Commencement, but a start has been made 
that bids fair to gather momentum as the 
years pass. In deseribing briefly the 
Aurora program, I should here state that 
it is the graduation exercise mainly, and 
not the entirety of Commencement week 
of which I write. Suffice it to say that the 
pre-activities consist of a Facultv-Senior 
Breakfast, a Senior Class-Day Exercise 
presented to the entire student body and 
patrons who wish to attend, and a Junior- 
Senior Reception. These activities are not 
of such seope that they present the prob- 
lem of having too much to do, for they are 
kept as simple as is possible. It is then 
with the graduation exercise that I am 
mainly concerned here. 

Two years ago we decided that the time 
had come to leave behind us the time-worn 
conventional exercise, and after no little 
struggle, we were able eventually to swing 
elass sentiment by a narrow margin over 
to the idea of trying something new. It 
was a struggle of no small proportions as 
I have intimated. for even high school 
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seniors hold fast to tradition! Let me add 
here that I do not condemn this trait at 
all. It is good to look to the past for guid- 
ance, and it is also good to hold fast to 
tried and tested procedures. However, 
when a procedure has largely lost its use- 
fulness, and when something better may 
be brought to replace it, then it is time to 
face about and try the new line of attack. 

Well, a slim majority of seniors finally 
agreed to drop tradition, but they were 
skeptical! We set to work on the new 
program. The final resuit was what we 
called the new ‘‘ Vitalized’’ commencement. 
It was decidedly different. No speaker, 
no stern formality. Instead, our sixty- 
odd graduates actually PARTICIPATED 
in their program! Our theme was ‘‘Vo- 
cational Education in Aurora High 
School,’’ and the program consisted of a 
number of related activities in that field; 
short dramatic sketches, demonstrations, 
a drill or two, presented by the graduates. 
Exhibits of work done in all of the de- 
partments of our school, with the Voca- 
tional exhibits predominating, were placed 
all around the sides and ends of the audi- 
torium. Not only did our patrons see 
their sons and daughters, but they heard 
them, and they saw tangible evidence of 
what they had been doing during the year 
preceding. 

That first ‘‘new type’’ program was 
lengthy, too lengthy in fact, but it was 
our first attempt, and our audience was 
patient, and, I might add, appreciative. 
Our patrons came in a skeptical mood, but 
left quite pleased. The graduates were 
proud of the fact that they had done some- 
thing. Somehow the mere receiving of a 
diploma which meant that they were ready 
to end their school careers was minimized, 
and they talked only of how splendidly 
Mary and Bill had performed or how fine 
the exhibits looked! Our faculty was 
pleased too, and the resolve was made then 
and there not to turn back. It had re- 
quired a great amount of work and pati- 
ence, but the results were worthwhile! 

Last year the graduating class was eager 
to go the preceding Seniors one better, and 
the problem of. ‘‘selling’’ the idea was 
practically non-existent. Class and facul- 
ty set to work with a will and a vitalized 
program of the combination type of stu- 
dent speakers and pageants with choral 
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and orchestral accompaniment was even. 
tually worked out. 

The program theme was 
Social-Economie Goals for American Life.” 
The source material was taken from an 
article in the January, 1934 issued of thy 
Journal of the National Education As. 
sociation with the same title as that stated 
above. 

This program, which received honorable 
mention last year by the National Eduea- 
tion Association, is briefly outlined be'oy 


I. Processional 
II. Invocation 
III. Orchestra Presentation 
IV. “The Class of 1934”’—by the Class 
President 
V. Eleven two-minute speeches based on 
the Desirable Goals for American Life: 
Explanation of the theme 
Hereditary Strength 
Physical Security 
Participation in an Evolving Culiure 
An Active Flexible Personality 
A Suitable Occupation 
Economic Security 
Mental Security 
Fair Play 
Freedom 
Equality of Opportunity 
VI. Orchestra Presentation 


VII. Pageant: “Aurora High School En- 
deavors to Prepare Its Cit- 
izens to Attain Desirable 
Goals in American Life.” 

VIII. Orchestra Presentation 


IX. Presentation of Class and Diplomas 
X. Song—“Toast to Old Aurora”—by th 


graduates 
XI. Benediction 
XII. Recessional, 


A brief synopsis of the pageant is as fol- 
lows: Z 

“The Pageant opens with a trumpet Cal 
and chorus significant of ambition and rising 
hopes. The prologue follows which in par 
explains the meaning of the pageant. Fou 
Youths then enter bewildered by new adven- 
tures envisioned ahead of them. They ar 
accosted by the Spirit of Ambition who leads 
them to the Spirit of School. The pair ‘hen 
conduct the Youths through the Halls o 
Learning and Activity to the Great Spirit 
Progress and the Tools of Learning. ; 

The music and marching of the Tools an‘ 
Spirits which follow are symbolical of the 
years of school activity during which th 
Youths are trying to find themselves. 

The Four Youths are then assisted int 
their caps and gowns and become Graduate: 
into Life. 

A second curtain then opens which is sym 
bolical of the ushering of Youth into Life 
The Spirits of Life and Christianity sree 
the Graduates and conduct them to the Great 
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Pursuits of Life who challenge them to enter 
upon Life in all its richness and opportunity. 
A chorus, the Voice of Eternal Youth raised 
in quest of those things which are beautiful 
and worthwhile in life, closes the pageant!” 
The cast of the pageant: 
Prologue 
Four Youths 
Spirits of Ambition, School, Life and Chris- 
tianity 
Pursuits of Agriculture and Labor, Busi- 
ness, the Professions, and Homemaking 
The Great Spirits of Progress, Service, Char- 
acter, Scholarship, Industry, Health, 
Leadership, Citizenship, and Fair Play. 
The Tools of Learning: Social Studies, Ath- 
letics, Commerce, English, Latin, Home 
Economics, Science, Mathematics, Voca- 
tional Agriculture, Industrial Arts, Music, 
Assembly, and Leagues 
Trumpeteers 
Chorus of 26 voices and an accompanist. 
Exhibits of work done by our students 
during the year just closing again lined 
the walls of the auditorium. Each of the 
seventy graduates had a definite part in 
the program. Each did a fine job of par- 
ticipating, and each was happy over the 
fact that his efforts and his Commence- 
ment were successful. The patrons were 
highly enthusiastic. They had heard fine 
musie, had seen their boys and girls act, 
and had seen them receive their diplomas; 
all this within the brief space of slightly 
over an hour. This time the idea was sold 
to the patrons as well as to the students, 
and the faeulty resolve made the previous 
year to leave behind the traditional pro- 
gram Was renewed with increased vigor. 
This year there is no question about the 
attitude of the graduating class toward 
its commencement, and at the present time 
its members are working on the program 
that they will present when they ‘‘com- 


menee.’”’ 
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In bringing this brief story to a close, 
it might well be stated that the New Type 
graduation exercise is one activity that 
any school regardless of size can have. Ex- 
pense is no problem for there is no paid 
speaker. The high school orchestra can 
and should supply the music. Let the 
graduates do the rest. All that is required 
is the desire to do, then the patience and 
the work to see it through to a snecessful 
termination. 

Select some theme; this year the 300th 
anniversary of the first American high 
school offers a rare opportunity. ~ Doubt- 
less many schools will prepare pageants, 
playlets, tableaux, and the like, based up- 
on the three hundred years of our high 
schools’ growth. The pages of the Journal 
of the N. E. A. contain many worthwhile 
suggestions and leads, as do the many other 
educational journals. The history and 
progress of the local school is still another 
tine possibility, as is some special phase 
of work that any school may be doing that 
it wishes to emphasize. The opportunities 
are many. Indeed, it is too good a thing 
to pass up, for herein is not only a chance 
to provide inspiring work for our gradu 
ates in which they really participate, but 
also to sell our schools and our programs to 
our patrons) Why not try it! 

Aurora High School is pleased with the 
new type commencement. It is not en- 
tertaining for one moment the idea that 
it is doing more than countless other 


schools are doing, nor is it satisfied to rest 
on what has been accomplished; but it is 
proud of the fact that it is making an 
effort in what it believes to be the right 
direction. 





Why Study Spanish? 


By Florence C. Painter 


NGLISH AND SPANISH are the official 

languages of practically all North, Cen- 

tral and South America with the excep- 
tion of Brazil and even there one can make 
himself understood because Spanish and Portu- 
guese are similar. English is spoken by 128,- 
00,000 people in the western hemisphere and 
Spanish is spoken by 100,000,000 people in the 
countries south of the United States, besides 
several thousand of our own citizens and over 
22,000,000 more in Spain. 
_In his first Pan-American day address, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt said: 
“It is of vital importance to every nation 


of this continent that the American govern- 
ments, individually, take, without further de- 
lay, such action as may be possible to abolish 
all unnecessary and artificial barriers and re- 
strictions which now hamper the healthy flow 
of trade between the peoples of the American 
Republics.”! 

The Secretary of State, Honorable Cordell 
Hull, made a similar statement recently: 

“IT am heartily in favor of all appropriate 
means for the promotion of better understand- 
ing and more friendly relations between the 
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seniors hold fast to tradition! Let me add 
here that I do not condemn this trait at 
all. It is good to look to the past for guid- 
ance, and it is also good to hold fast to 
tried and tested procedures. However, 
when a procedure has largely lost its use- 
fulness, and when something better may 
be brought to replace it, then it is time to 
face about and try the new line of attack. 

Well, a slim majority of seniors finally 
agreed to drop tradition, but they were 
skeptical! We set to work on the new 
program. The final resuit was what we 
called the new ‘‘ Vitalized’’ commencement. 
It was decidedly different. No speaker, 
no stern formality. Instead, our sixty- 
odd graduates actually PARTICIPATED 
in their program! Our theme was ‘‘Vo- 
cational Education in Aurora High 
School,’’ and the program consisted of a 
number of related activities in that field; 
short dramatic sketches, demonstrations, 
a drill or two, presented by the graduates. 
Exhibits of work done in all of the de- 
partments of our school, with the Voca- 
tional exhibits predominating, were placed 
all around the sides and ends of the audi- 
torium. Not only did our patrons see 
their sons and daughters, but they heard 
them, and they saw tangible evidence of 
what they had been doing during the year 
preceding. 

That first ‘‘new type’’ program was 
lengthy, too lengthy in fact, but it was 
our first attempt, and our audience was 
patient, and, I might add, appreciative. 
Our patrons came in a skeptical mood, but 
left quite pleased. The graduates were 
proud of the fact that they had done some- 
thing. Somehow the mere receiving of a 
diploma which meant that they were ready 
to end their school careers was minimized, 
and they talked only of how splendidly 
Mary and Bill had performed or how fine 
the exhibits looked! Our faculty was 
pleased too, and the resolve was made then 
and there not to turn back. It had re- 
quired a great amount of work and pati- 
ence, but the results were worthwhile! 

Last year the graduating class was eager 
to go the preceding Seniors one better, and 
the problem of. ‘‘selling’’ the idea was 
practically non-existent. Class and facul- 
ty set to work with a will and a vitalized 
program of the combination type of stu- 
dent speakers and pageants with choral 
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and orchestral accompaniment was even. 
tually worked out. 

The program theme was 
Social-Economie Goals for American Life.” 
The source material was taken from an 
article in the January, 1934 issued of thy 
Journal of the National Education As. 
sociation with the same title as that stated 
above. 

This program, which received honorable 
mention last year by the National Eduea- 
tion Association, is briefly outlined be'oy 


I. Processional 
II. Invocation 
III. Orchestra Presentation 
IV. “The Class of 1934”’—by the Class 
President 
V. Eleven two-minute speeches based on 
the Desirable Goals for American Life: 
Explanation of the theme 
Hereditary Strength 
Physical Security 
Participation in an Evolving Culiure 
An Active Flexible Personality 
A Suitable Occupation 
Economic Security 
Mental Security 
Fair Play 
Freedom 
Equality of Opportunity 
VI. Orchestra Presentation 


VII. Pageant: “Aurora High School En- 
deavors to Prepare Its Cit- 
izens to Attain Desirable 
Goals in American Life.” 

VIII. Orchestra Presentation 


IX. Presentation of Class and Diplomas 
X. Song—“Toast to Old Aurora”—by th 


graduates 
XI. Benediction 
XII. Recessional, 


A brief synopsis of the pageant is as fol- 
lows: Z 

“The Pageant opens with a trumpet Cal 
and chorus significant of ambition and rising 
hopes. The prologue follows which in par 
explains the meaning of the pageant. Fou 
Youths then enter bewildered by new adven- 
tures envisioned ahead of them. They ar 
accosted by the Spirit of Ambition who leads 
them to the Spirit of School. The pair ‘hen 
conduct the Youths through the Halls o 
Learning and Activity to the Great Spirit 
Progress and the Tools of Learning. ; 

The music and marching of the Tools an‘ 
Spirits which follow are symbolical of the 
years of school activity during which th 
Youths are trying to find themselves. 

The Four Youths are then assisted int 
their caps and gowns and become Graduate: 
into Life. 

A second curtain then opens which is sym 
bolical of the ushering of Youth into Life 
The Spirits of Life and Christianity sree 
the Graduates and conduct them to the Great 
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Pursuits of Life who challenge them to enter 
upon Life in all its richness and opportunity. 
A chorus, the Voice of Eternal Youth raised 
in quest of those things which are beautiful 
and worthwhile in life, closes the pageant!” 
The cast of the pageant: 
Prologue 
Four Youths 
Spirits of Ambition, School, Life and Chris- 
tianity 
Pursuits of Agriculture and Labor, Busi- 
ness, the Professions, and Homemaking 
The Great Spirits of Progress, Service, Char- 
acter, Scholarship, Industry, Health, 
Leadership, Citizenship, and Fair Play. 
The Tools of Learning: Social Studies, Ath- 
letics, Commerce, English, Latin, Home 
Economics, Science, Mathematics, Voca- 
tional Agriculture, Industrial Arts, Music, 
Assembly, and Leagues 
Trumpeteers 
Chorus of 26 voices and an accompanist. 
Exhibits of work done by our students 
during the year just closing again lined 
the walls of the auditorium. Each of the 
seventy graduates had a definite part in 
the program. Each did a fine job of par- 
ticipating, and each was happy over the 
fact that his efforts and his Commence- 
ment were successful. The patrons were 
highly enthusiastic. They had heard fine 
musie, had seen their boys and girls act, 
and had seen them receive their diplomas; 
all this within the brief space of slightly 
over an hour. This time the idea was sold 
to the patrons as well as to the students, 
and the faeulty resolve made the previous 
year to leave behind the traditional pro- 
gram Was renewed with increased vigor. 
This year there is no question about the 
attitude of the graduating class toward 
its commencement, and at the present time 
its members are working on the program 
that they will present when they ‘‘com- 


menee.’”’ 
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In bringing this brief story to a close, 
it might well be stated that the New Type 
graduation exercise is one activity that 
any school regardless of size can have. Ex- 
pense is no problem for there is no paid 
speaker. The high school orchestra can 
and should supply the music. Let the 
graduates do the rest. All that is required 
is the desire to do, then the patience and 
the work to see it through to a snecessful 
termination. 

Select some theme; this year the 300th 
anniversary of the first American high 
school offers a rare opportunity. ~ Doubt- 
less many schools will prepare pageants, 
playlets, tableaux, and the like, based up- 
on the three hundred years of our high 
schools’ growth. The pages of the Journal 
of the N. E. A. contain many worthwhile 
suggestions and leads, as do the many other 
educational journals. The history and 
progress of the local school is still another 
tine possibility, as is some special phase 
of work that any school may be doing that 
it wishes to emphasize. The opportunities 
are many. Indeed, it is too good a thing 
to pass up, for herein is not only a chance 
to provide inspiring work for our gradu 
ates in which they really participate, but 
also to sell our schools and our programs to 
our patrons) Why not try it! 

Aurora High School is pleased with the 
new type commencement. It is not en- 
tertaining for one moment the idea that 
it is doing more than countless other 


schools are doing, nor is it satisfied to rest 
on what has been accomplished; but it is 
proud of the fact that it is making an 
effort in what it believes to be the right 
direction. 





Why Study Spanish? 


By Florence C. Painter 


NGLISH AND SPANISH are the official 

languages of practically all North, Cen- 

tral and South America with the excep- 
tion of Brazil and even there one can make 
himself understood because Spanish and Portu- 
guese are similar. English is spoken by 128,- 
00,000 people in the western hemisphere and 
Spanish is spoken by 100,000,000 people in the 
countries south of the United States, besides 
several thousand of our own citizens and over 
22,000,000 more in Spain. 
_In his first Pan-American day address, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt said: 
“It is of vital importance to every nation 


of this continent that the American govern- 
ments, individually, take, without further de- 
lay, such action as may be possible to abolish 
all unnecessary and artificial barriers and re- 
strictions which now hamper the healthy flow 
of trade between the peoples of the American 
Republics.”! 

The Secretary of State, Honorable Cordell 
Hull, made a similar statement recently: 

“IT am heartily in favor of all appropriate 
means for the promotion of better understand- 
ing and more friendly relations between the 
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United States and the other republics (of the 
western hemisphere). I believe that a wider 
and better knowledge of the Spanish language 
—the language of eighteen of the American 
republics—would contribute effectively to this 
end and, along with this, a better appreciation 
of the historical, cultural, and economic de- 
velopment of those countries. 

“It is my earnest hope that there may be a 
greater dissemination of information and a 
better understanding of the countries, the 
peoples, and the civilizations of the American 
republics. Not one of our twenty-one coun- 
tries should neglect the opportunity to convey 
to the others the best results of its civiliza- 
tion from an artistic as well as from a scien- 
tific and economic point of view.’* 

Whiie he was president, Mr. Hoover made 
the following even more definite statement 
about the importance of offering Spanish in all 
our secondary schools: 

“The Spanish language occupies in this con- 
tinent a place of importance second only to 
that of English, and even in territory within 
the jurisdiction of the United States a knowl- 
edge of Spanish is of considerable commercial 
importance. In most of the other Republics 
the study of English has become compulsory 
in the public schools during the last decade. 
We must take particular care to see that the 
study of Spanish, if not compulsory, is at 
least made possible in all our secondary 
schools. Improvement of our relations with 
the other countries of the continent will re- 
quire a far wider knowledge of their institu- 
tions and their culture than we now possess, 
and the gateway to any such knowledge is the 
correct use of their language, Spanish. The 
building up of a sound and dependent com- 
mercial policy with respect to South America 
will be dependent upon the existence of a 
growing number of men and women trained 
in Spanish; and consequently, every high 
—- should at least offer courses in Span- 
ish,” 

Dr. Mayo said, “I believe that in order for 
the United States to maintain her supremacy 
in the western hemisphere, Spanish is of 
great importance and should be taught to our 
young people, as is now done in German 
schools, to favor trade and social relations 
with our southern friends and neighbors.” Aft- 
er his good-will flight to South America, 
Colonel Lindbergh said, “‘I have never realized 
so clearly the barrier to a better understand- 
ing between peoples raised by a mutual ig- 
norance of each other’s language. It would be 
well worth while for more of our people to 
learn Spanish.” 

One could go on for pages quoting the opin- 
ions of prominent men on the value of Spanish 
but Will Rogers sums the whole subject up in 
his characteristic way, “Learn ’em Spanish. 
That language is gonna be useful.” 

Radios, airplanes and highways have put 
us immeasurably closer to South America 


2 Hispania, XVII: 295, October, 1934. 
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within the last five or ten years. Let us 
learn Spanish in order to enjoy listening to 
radio programs or traveling in Mexico, Cuba, 
or even in South America. 

Undoubtedly Spanish is the logical foreign 
language tor the majority of our young people 
to study, especially those in the southwest 
quarter of the United States. Our doors of 
opportunity are opening toward the south, to 
those vast lands of uncrowded opportunity, 

In 1920 our imports from the countries to 
the south of us amounted to one and three- 
fourths billion dollars while our exports 0 
them amounted to one and one-sixth billion 
dollars. The following year our exports ex- 
ceeded our imports. Later figures are not so 
impressive but may represent almost as great 
exchange of goods. Most of the things that 
we buy from them cannot be produced in this 
country and represent both necessities and 
luxuries. 

A few years ago J. Russell Smith wrote, 
“World peace depends upon sympathy between 
peoples.” I would add: Sympathy depends up- 
on understanding and understanding depends 
upon a language in common. Most Americans 
are in favor of peace—world peace. It is 
vitally important that the present generation 
and coming generations do everything in their 
power to establish and maintain peaceful re- 
lations with other nations. Obviously the place 
to begin is with our nearest neighbors, and 
one ot the first things to do in that connection 
is to learn the language of our neighbors. 

There are many misconceptions concerning 
things Spanish. One might get the impres- 
sion that Cervantes was the only notable writ- 
er produced by Spain. That would be almost 
as absurd as to think that Shakespeare was 
the only notable writer produced by the Eng- 
jish speaking countries. 

In the thirty-four years that the Nobel prize 
for literature has been offered, Spain has been 
honored twice (and barely missed a _ third 
award), England three times and the United 
States once. “The Four Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse” by Blasco Ibanez was the first 
book written in continental Europe to become 
an American best seller. Ibanez became well 
known here through his books and the moving 
picture versions of “The Four Horsemen o! 
the Apocalypse,” “Blood and Sand” and “Mare 
Nostrum.” There are many other Spanish 
writers who seem to write because they have 
something to say. 

Spain has surpassed the United States in 
art, and the popularity of her architecture 1s 
plainly evident by making a short tour of in- 
spection down our residential streets. 

Spain’s most widely advertised sport, bull- 
fighting, is no more dangerous to human life 
than our football games and prize fights. It 
is doubtful if the bulls themselves suffer any 
more than our human heroes of the gridiron 
and the ring. 

Spain is not a nation of bullfighters and 
dark maidens, exclusively. It is a nation with 
a glorious past, including the discovery, ex- 
ploration and colonization of America, and 4 
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very promising future. The country is rich 
in natural resources, as are her big and little 
daughters in the New World. 

One may be inclined to think that they are 
always fighting but Spain has entered a war 
only once in over a hundred years and, in 
spite of the rather numerous “revolutions” in 
Mexico and South America, it is doubtful if 
they cost as many lives as automobile and 
other accidents in the United States. 

Another misconception is that Spanish is 
“easy,” or at least the easiest of the foreign 
languages. People who have never studied 
Spanish or who have studied it after two or 
three years of Latin seem to be responsible for 
broadcasting that idea far and wide, with the 
result that many lazy pupils who are looking 
for a “snap” take Spanish (and frequently, 
“flunk”). Students vary greatly in linguistic 
ability but only a few find Spanish easy, un- 
less taken as a second language. It is easier 
than French only in pronunciation, the gram- 
mar of the two languages is practically the 
same. Latin is easier than Spanish or French 
by having few irregular verbs, while both 
modern languages have many, but Latin loses 
that gain by having declensions. Therefore, 
it is my belief that a student should take the 
foreign language that he really prefers with- 
out regard to its difficulty. 

The criticism that the language taught is 
not the language spoken is unjust. There is 
no greater variation in Castilian and Mexican 
Spanish than there is between the English used 
in our northern and our southern states and 
the difference exists for similar reasons. If 
one has learned Spanish the differences will 
not be a serious handicap. Of course it must 
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be remembered that there is a great difference 
between taking and learning a language. 

Two years of one foreign language shouid 
be taken by all students who intend to go to 
college and take the A. B. course, because most 
colleges in this part of the United States re- 
quire at least that much credit for entrance 
to that course or require one to take extra 
work in foreign language in college. Few col- 
leges make any distinction between Spanish 
and French and all of the better colleges and 
universities in the United States offer courses 
in both languages. Some of the older eastern 
colleges have high requirements in Latin but 
the tendency is to accept credit in the lan- 
guages that will be most valuable in the par- 
ticular line of work. 

Many of the boys now in high school are 
intending to take one of the eight or ten en- 
gineering courses, with the expectation of ob- 
taining positions in Mexico or in South Amer- 
ica where there are now excellent openings in 
these lines, especially for those who know 
Spanish. Other college courses in Business 
and Public Administration, Foreign Relations, 
and the like will lead to other positions with 
similar requirements. 

On the other hand, if one’s aspirations or 
ability are not so great, a slight knowledge of 
Spanish should pay a good rate of interest on 
the investment—in the more accurate use of 
English, the translation of phrases in stories 
and at picture shows, and a kindlier feeling 
for our Spanish-speaking neighbors. One who 
has not studied a foreign language with some 
degree of success cannot realize the value and 
the pleasure he has missed. 





Keeping Store---A Project in Arithmetic 


Rosalie Jennings 


T IS NOT uncommon to find children who 

know the facts in Arithmetic at sight, yet 

who have no notion of the meaning or use 
of them. When a child in the third grade was 
asked, “How many are six 3’s?” she looked 
bewildered and asked, “Do you mean ‘and’ or 
‘times’ or ‘less’?” And then she said “Six 
and three are nine; six times three are eight- 
een; six less three are three.” Unless the 
child knows the meaning of a fact and of the 
language used, the fact is of no value to him 
for he cannot use it in everyday life. 

In order to develop the facts by using them 
in a concrete illustration a grocery store proj- 
ect proved to be very successful. It was used 
in the second and third grades in Salisbury 
Grade School. 

These three educational principles were in- 
volved in the project: 

. Knowledge to be real must be founded 
upon the actual experience of the indi- 
vidual learner. 

Knowledge to be retained must be given 
an opportunity for use. 
A necessary condition for learning is 


that the process be self-actuated through 
motive or interest. 

The main objectives of the project were: 

1. To use the facts in arithmetic (addition, 

subtraction, multiplication, and division) 
in simple everyday applications that are 
interesting to every child. 

To teach the value of the different pieces 
of money. 

To teach quick, oral addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication, and division. 

4. To teach proper courtesy between the 

storekeeper and the customer. 

5. To teach honesty and fair dealing in buy- 

ing and selling. 

Before beginning the actual operation of the 
store, a study was made of the kinds of goods 
sold in grocery stores, the arrangement of the 
stock, the prices of the different articles, and 
the proper way to keep a store to make it at- 
tractive and sanitary. 

In order that there would be a minimum 
expense attached to this project, materials 
already on hand, and those that could be ob- 
tained at a very small expense were used to 
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United States and the other republics (of the 
western hemisphere). I believe that a wider 
and better knowledge of the Spanish language 
—the language of eighteen of the American 
republics—would contribute effectively to this 
end and, along with this, a better appreciation 
of the historical, cultural, and economic de- 
velopment of those countries. 

“It is my earnest hope that there may be a 
greater dissemination of information and a 
better understanding of the countries, the 
peoples, and the civilizations of the American 
republics. Not one of our twenty-one coun- 
tries should neglect the opportunity to convey 
to the others the best results of its civiliza- 
tion from an artistic as well as from a scien- 
tific and economic point of view.’* 

Whiie he was president, Mr. Hoover made 
the following even more definite statement 
about the importance of offering Spanish in all 
our secondary schools: 

“The Spanish language occupies in this con- 
tinent a place of importance second only to 
that of English, and even in territory within 
the jurisdiction of the United States a knowl- 
edge of Spanish is of considerable commercial 
importance. In most of the other Republics 
the study of English has become compulsory 
in the public schools during the last decade. 
We must take particular care to see that the 
study of Spanish, if not compulsory, is at 
least made possible in all our secondary 
schools. Improvement of our relations with 
the other countries of the continent will re- 
quire a far wider knowledge of their institu- 
tions and their culture than we now possess, 
and the gateway to any such knowledge is the 
correct use of their language, Spanish. The 
building up of a sound and dependent com- 
mercial policy with respect to South America 
will be dependent upon the existence of a 
growing number of men and women trained 
in Spanish; and consequently, every high 
—- should at least offer courses in Span- 
ish,” 

Dr. Mayo said, “I believe that in order for 
the United States to maintain her supremacy 
in the western hemisphere, Spanish is of 
great importance and should be taught to our 
young people, as is now done in German 
schools, to favor trade and social relations 
with our southern friends and neighbors.” Aft- 
er his good-will flight to South America, 
Colonel Lindbergh said, “‘I have never realized 
so clearly the barrier to a better understand- 
ing between peoples raised by a mutual ig- 
norance of each other’s language. It would be 
well worth while for more of our people to 
learn Spanish.” 

One could go on for pages quoting the opin- 
ions of prominent men on the value of Spanish 
but Will Rogers sums the whole subject up in 
his characteristic way, “Learn ’em Spanish. 
That language is gonna be useful.” 

Radios, airplanes and highways have put 
us immeasurably closer to South America 
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within the last five or ten years. Let us 
learn Spanish in order to enjoy listening to 
radio programs or traveling in Mexico, Cuba, 
or even in South America. 

Undoubtedly Spanish is the logical foreign 
language tor the majority of our young people 
to study, especially those in the southwest 
quarter of the United States. Our doors of 
opportunity are opening toward the south, to 
those vast lands of uncrowded opportunity, 

In 1920 our imports from the countries to 
the south of us amounted to one and three- 
fourths billion dollars while our exports 0 
them amounted to one and one-sixth billion 
dollars. The following year our exports ex- 
ceeded our imports. Later figures are not so 
impressive but may represent almost as great 
exchange of goods. Most of the things that 
we buy from them cannot be produced in this 
country and represent both necessities and 
luxuries. 

A few years ago J. Russell Smith wrote, 
“World peace depends upon sympathy between 
peoples.” I would add: Sympathy depends up- 
on understanding and understanding depends 
upon a language in common. Most Americans 
are in favor of peace—world peace. It is 
vitally important that the present generation 
and coming generations do everything in their 
power to establish and maintain peaceful re- 
lations with other nations. Obviously the place 
to begin is with our nearest neighbors, and 
one ot the first things to do in that connection 
is to learn the language of our neighbors. 

There are many misconceptions concerning 
things Spanish. One might get the impres- 
sion that Cervantes was the only notable writ- 
er produced by Spain. That would be almost 
as absurd as to think that Shakespeare was 
the only notable writer produced by the Eng- 
jish speaking countries. 

In the thirty-four years that the Nobel prize 
for literature has been offered, Spain has been 
honored twice (and barely missed a _ third 
award), England three times and the United 
States once. “The Four Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse” by Blasco Ibanez was the first 
book written in continental Europe to become 
an American best seller. Ibanez became well 
known here through his books and the moving 
picture versions of “The Four Horsemen o! 
the Apocalypse,” “Blood and Sand” and “Mare 
Nostrum.” There are many other Spanish 
writers who seem to write because they have 
something to say. 

Spain has surpassed the United States in 
art, and the popularity of her architecture 1s 
plainly evident by making a short tour of in- 
spection down our residential streets. 

Spain’s most widely advertised sport, bull- 
fighting, is no more dangerous to human life 
than our football games and prize fights. It 
is doubtful if the bulls themselves suffer any 
more than our human heroes of the gridiron 
and the ring. 

Spain is not a nation of bullfighters and 
dark maidens, exclusively. It is a nation with 
a glorious past, including the discovery, ex- 
ploration and colonization of America, and 4 
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very promising future. The country is rich 
in natural resources, as are her big and little 
daughters in the New World. 

One may be inclined to think that they are 
always fighting but Spain has entered a war 
only once in over a hundred years and, in 
spite of the rather numerous “revolutions” in 
Mexico and South America, it is doubtful if 
they cost as many lives as automobile and 
other accidents in the United States. 

Another misconception is that Spanish is 
“easy,” or at least the easiest of the foreign 
languages. People who have never studied 
Spanish or who have studied it after two or 
three years of Latin seem to be responsible for 
broadcasting that idea far and wide, with the 
result that many lazy pupils who are looking 
for a “snap” take Spanish (and frequently, 
“flunk”). Students vary greatly in linguistic 
ability but only a few find Spanish easy, un- 
less taken as a second language. It is easier 
than French only in pronunciation, the gram- 
mar of the two languages is practically the 
same. Latin is easier than Spanish or French 
by having few irregular verbs, while both 
modern languages have many, but Latin loses 
that gain by having declensions. Therefore, 
it is my belief that a student should take the 
foreign language that he really prefers with- 
out regard to its difficulty. 

The criticism that the language taught is 
not the language spoken is unjust. There is 
no greater variation in Castilian and Mexican 
Spanish than there is between the English used 
in our northern and our southern states and 
the difference exists for similar reasons. If 
one has learned Spanish the differences will 
not be a serious handicap. Of course it must 
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be remembered that there is a great difference 
between taking and learning a language. 

Two years of one foreign language shouid 
be taken by all students who intend to go to 
college and take the A. B. course, because most 
colleges in this part of the United States re- 
quire at least that much credit for entrance 
to that course or require one to take extra 
work in foreign language in college. Few col- 
leges make any distinction between Spanish 
and French and all of the better colleges and 
universities in the United States offer courses 
in both languages. Some of the older eastern 
colleges have high requirements in Latin but 
the tendency is to accept credit in the lan- 
guages that will be most valuable in the par- 
ticular line of work. 

Many of the boys now in high school are 
intending to take one of the eight or ten en- 
gineering courses, with the expectation of ob- 
taining positions in Mexico or in South Amer- 
ica where there are now excellent openings in 
these lines, especially for those who know 
Spanish. Other college courses in Business 
and Public Administration, Foreign Relations, 
and the like will lead to other positions with 
similar requirements. 

On the other hand, if one’s aspirations or 
ability are not so great, a slight knowledge of 
Spanish should pay a good rate of interest on 
the investment—in the more accurate use of 
English, the translation of phrases in stories 
and at picture shows, and a kindlier feeling 
for our Spanish-speaking neighbors. One who 
has not studied a foreign language with some 
degree of success cannot realize the value and 
the pleasure he has missed. 





Keeping Store---A Project in Arithmetic 


Rosalie Jennings 


T IS NOT uncommon to find children who 

know the facts in Arithmetic at sight, yet 

who have no notion of the meaning or use 
of them. When a child in the third grade was 
asked, “How many are six 3’s?” she looked 
bewildered and asked, “Do you mean ‘and’ or 
‘times’ or ‘less’?” And then she said “Six 
and three are nine; six times three are eight- 
een; six less three are three.” Unless the 
child knows the meaning of a fact and of the 
language used, the fact is of no value to him 
for he cannot use it in everyday life. 

In order to develop the facts by using them 
in a concrete illustration a grocery store proj- 
ect proved to be very successful. It was used 
in the second and third grades in Salisbury 
Grade School. 

These three educational principles were in- 
volved in the project: 

. Knowledge to be real must be founded 
upon the actual experience of the indi- 
vidual learner. 

Knowledge to be retained must be given 
an opportunity for use. 
A necessary condition for learning is 


that the process be self-actuated through 
motive or interest. 

The main objectives of the project were: 

1. To use the facts in arithmetic (addition, 

subtraction, multiplication, and division) 
in simple everyday applications that are 
interesting to every child. 

To teach the value of the different pieces 
of money. 

To teach quick, oral addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication, and division. 

4. To teach proper courtesy between the 

storekeeper and the customer. 

5. To teach honesty and fair dealing in buy- 

ing and selling. 

Before beginning the actual operation of the 
store, a study was made of the kinds of goods 
sold in grocery stores, the arrangement of the 
stock, the prices of the different articles, and 
the proper way to keep a store to make it at- 
tractive and sanitary. 

In order that there would be a minimum 
expense attached to this project, materials 
already on hand, and those that could be ob- 
tained at a very small expense were used to 
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construct and equip the store. A book case 
made good shelves to hold the goods to ve 
sold. ‘Lhe counter was made from two orange 
crates and a wide board. ‘lhe crates and the 
space in between them were cov.red wita 
brown paper. The stock of goods consisted of 
empty cans and containers of as many d.ffer- 
ent articles as could be cob.ained that were 
sold in a grocery store—anytning irom a 
sack of corn meal to a candy bar. 

Toy money (pennies, nickels, dimes, quar- 
ters, half doilars and dollars) was used as a 
medium of exchange. Each article had a 
price tag that was similar to the prices in 
the town stores. 

The children took turns acting as storekeep- 
er, and just as many were allowed to be cus- 
tomers during a certain period as could be 
accommodated then. The remainder of the 
group were customers during the period next 
used for the store, and at that time another 
child acted as storekeeper. A bill of the goods 


sold was always made out for each customer. 
When the second grade had charge of the 
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store only two articles were purchased at first, 
put later, as they became more accustomed iv 
use their knowledge in actual experience, tnree 
articles could be purchased, paid for, and the 
correct change given. The third grade began 
their buying and selling with three articles, 
and the number was increased to four and 
sive. 

Much interest was manifested by the pupi.s 
in this project. They were very enthusiastic 
over collecting the materials to construct the 
store, and the empty cans and cartons. Prac- 
tically every child in the room contributed 
something for the store. 

‘Lhe project was found to be very success- 
ful and good results were obtained. After a 
short time both the storekeeper and the cus- 
tomer were at ease. A bill of goods could be 
bought and paid for, and the correct change 
given without any help from the teacher. 

This is a project that might be carried on 
in any school, at any time, and for as long a 
period as necessary to obtain the desired re- 
sults. 





War or Peace 
Catherine A. Scheer, Rock Hill School, St. Louis Co. 


AR, THE MOST malicious cancer the 

world will ever know or Peace, the 

greatest asset to human life and hap- 
piness that one can have. Which will you 
choose? What have you done to further your 
choice? 

All Christians and humane loving creatures 
will choose peace. Just your choice of peace 
does not eradicate the evil of war. What can 
you do to erase this evil? 

First and foremost we, as teachers, can in- 
still in our youth the hatred and horrors of 
war. That is give them the true pictures of 
war and not paint glowing ones of soldiers in 
trim shining uniforms, going over the top to 
the strains of the “Star Spangled Banner” 
with the flag leading them. Ask any ex- 
service man how many times he even saw the 
American Flag or heard the band playing, 
when once he reached French soil. 

We, teachers, need not make cowards of our 
American youth, no; but we can show them 
the futility and uselessness of war. Why 
should it be necessary for ten million young 
men to be killed and more than twenty mil- 
lion more lives be wrecked, and then the 
mighty and great of the nation, namely the 
politicians, assemble around a table to talk 
“peace terms.” Could not these same men 
have talked peace terms before this appalling 
loss of youthful life? How many of these 
same men were really in the fight? There is 
much truth in the statement that, the old men 
make the war and send the young men to do 
the fighting. ; 

And secondly, what is our government doing 
to prevent war? Are we properly protected 
on all sides against invading nations? Is 
the sale of arms and ammunition regulated 


Are the profiteers allowed to 


and upheld? 
they 


promote a campaign of peace or are 
holding a whispering one for war? 

Certainly the nations of the world wani 
peace. That was proven quite recently when 
the King of Yugoslavia was slain. For it was 
just such an event that started the World Wa: 
twenty-one years ago. Surely the people of 
foreign nations as well as America have shown 
their will to have peace and security. 

And now, you parents, of course you say, 
“I don’t want my son to go to war.” But, 
don’t you furnish him with toy guns almost 
from the time he’s able to walk? You think 
it’s “cute” for little Johnny to stick a gun in 
some one’s face and say, “{ got you! You're 
dead!” Are you helping the cause of peace 
by encouraging the savage instinct of killing 
in your son? Why must you give a child a 
gun to play with at such an impressionable 
age when science and invention have given 
such marvelous mechanical toys that enable 
the mind of your child to grow and develop 
scientifically and esthetically? Does your 
home have a peaceful atmosphere or is there 
bickering and quarreling in it? I am sure 
that you parents, realize more and more as 
each year adds its toll of death and sorrow, 
that quarrels and arguments, are a gregarious 
waste of energy. 


So it is with much truth and clear headed 
thinking that I know you will agree with the 
eminent Ruth Bryan Owen; who so ably said 
in one of her talks on patriotism that, “It’s 
too late to build a fire escape after the flames 
are raging.” Thus you and I, as parents and 
teachers must do our part, not tomorrow or 
next year, but now, today. Will you? 
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. . In defense of 
progressive education. 
EDUCATION AND HAPPINESS 
Condensed from The Atlantic Monthly, 
January, 1935 
James L. Murseli, Lawrence College 
HiS FALL we placed our little daughter, 
T aged nine, in a school of the type which, 
for better or worse, has come to be 
dubbed “progressive.” The child is happy. 
It shows in the zest with which she trots off 
tor the day. 

Certainly this is a very good thing. But 
what does it really amount to? What is the 
probable tale of profit and loss? Those who 
argue against the tenets of progressive edu- 
cation say: “Happiness is a most deceitful 
guide. The great gift of a good school should 
be competence, solid mastery. This is what 
life demands. Your daughter must have ex- 
act knowledge, refined skill. She must learn 
certain things whether she likes them or not. 
Happiness is a will-o’-the-wisp that may lead 
to disaster.” 

Let us begin by admitting the force of the 
argument. Hard work is necessary. But 
hard work is not incompatible with happiness. 
Did Karl Marx spend twenty years of misery 
in the library of the British Museum? There 
is a magic called purpose that unites toil and 
deep content. Many suppose that progressive 
schools achieve less in the way of solid mas- 
tery than the conventional schools. The very 
reverse is true. Compétent investigation re- 
veals that progressive methods produce not 
only happiness, but also more effective learn- 
ing. 

I do not regard happiness as a sufficient 
condition of educational excellence. But em- 
phatically I do regard it as a necessary con- 
dition. There are many, many things that 
my child must learn, and some of them will 
not be easily mastered. It is necessary that 
she learn them. ZJt is just as necessary that 
she desire to learn them or she will not learn 
them well. 

But does not this school lack, it is asked, 
one most important element, namely, dis- 
cipline? Is not moral and intellectual dis- 
cipline achieved by the performance of un- 
congenial tasks under stern imperatives? Let 
us first ask what we mean when we talk 
about a person as disciplined. Concrete ex- 
amples will serve us best. The physician who 
turns down an invitation to go duck hunting 
because he must look after his patients; the 
musician who labors for a year with the utter- 


most pains to perfect his mastery of a com- 
position—these show the quiddity of what we 
call discipline. To comprehend what discipline 
is is to recognize its supreme importance. Yet 
uncongenial tasks, hard work, self-sacrifice 
have in and of themselves no scintilla of value. 
‘Lo say they have is just like thinking medicine 
beneficial because it is nasty. Discipline ce- 
pends upon purpose. It begins only when we 
set before ourselves some intelligible aim, 
muster our resources to attain it, and subject 
ourselves to the necessary labor. When my 
daughter’s teacher leaves the room, the class 
remains orderly, occupied, responsible. I 
know many a conventional school where no 
teacher dare step outside her room because 
instant riot and bedlam would break loose. 
Where do we find the more effective disciplin- 
ary influence? 

How do Ii learn to think? By being forced 
to study Latin because of the rigidity of its 
grammar? Sheer belief in psychological 
miracles! I learn to think by being made 
aware of impelling problems, and then setting 
to work to acquire the knowledge, the insight, 
the resourcefulness necessary to solve them. 
How do I learn self-sacrifice? By being forced 
to give up what I want just because I want 
it? No; rather by learning to give up what 
I want for the sake of what I want still more. 

If my daughter’s school can teach her the 
art of realizing her own purposes in the nexus 
of her social relationships, it has taught her 
the art of living. The process of learning 
this art should be a releasing, not a stultify- 
ing process; and its attainment is about the 
finest guarantee I know of a life that is happy 
through effectiveness. 





.. Must we all become 
New Yorkers? 

REGIONALISM AND EDUCATION 
Condensed from The American Review, 
January, 1935 
Donald Davidson, Vanderbilt University 

WENTY years ago a course in Freshman 
ui composition was modestly expected to im- 

prove the student’s English. In Freshman 
English courses today the student, if one may 
judge from the orientation texts used, must 
not only abhor the dangling participle; he 
must also be led to establish “desirable cul- 
tural attitudes” and to understand “this aston- 
ishing world of the present decade.” Teach- 
ers are expected to cultivate the planetary 
consciousness of Mr. H. G. Wells. They are 
busy with a “world approach,” or else with 
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construct and equip the store. A book case 
made good shelves to hold the goods to ve 
sold. ‘Lhe counter was made from two orange 
crates and a wide board. ‘lhe crates and the 
space in between them were cov.red wita 
brown paper. The stock of goods consisted of 
empty cans and containers of as many d.ffer- 
ent articles as could be cob.ained that were 
sold in a grocery store—anytning irom a 
sack of corn meal to a candy bar. 

Toy money (pennies, nickels, dimes, quar- 
ters, half doilars and dollars) was used as a 
medium of exchange. Each article had a 
price tag that was similar to the prices in 
the town stores. 

The children took turns acting as storekeep- 
er, and just as many were allowed to be cus- 
tomers during a certain period as could be 
accommodated then. The remainder of the 
group were customers during the period next 
used for the store, and at that time another 
child acted as storekeeper. A bill of the goods 


sold was always made out for each customer. 
When the second grade had charge of the 
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store only two articles were purchased at first, 
put later, as they became more accustomed iv 
use their knowledge in actual experience, tnree 
articles could be purchased, paid for, and the 
correct change given. The third grade began 
their buying and selling with three articles, 
and the number was increased to four and 
sive. 

Much interest was manifested by the pupi.s 
in this project. They were very enthusiastic 
over collecting the materials to construct the 
store, and the empty cans and cartons. Prac- 
tically every child in the room contributed 
something for the store. 

‘Lhe project was found to be very success- 
ful and good results were obtained. After a 
short time both the storekeeper and the cus- 
tomer were at ease. A bill of goods could be 
bought and paid for, and the correct change 
given without any help from the teacher. 

This is a project that might be carried on 
in any school, at any time, and for as long a 
period as necessary to obtain the desired re- 
sults. 





War or Peace 
Catherine A. Scheer, Rock Hill School, St. Louis Co. 


AR, THE MOST malicious cancer the 

world will ever know or Peace, the 

greatest asset to human life and hap- 
piness that one can have. Which will you 
choose? What have you done to further your 
choice? 

All Christians and humane loving creatures 
will choose peace. Just your choice of peace 
does not eradicate the evil of war. What can 
you do to erase this evil? 

First and foremost we, as teachers, can in- 
still in our youth the hatred and horrors of 
war. That is give them the true pictures of 
war and not paint glowing ones of soldiers in 
trim shining uniforms, going over the top to 
the strains of the “Star Spangled Banner” 
with the flag leading them. Ask any ex- 
service man how many times he even saw the 
American Flag or heard the band playing, 
when once he reached French soil. 

We, teachers, need not make cowards of our 
American youth, no; but we can show them 
the futility and uselessness of war. Why 
should it be necessary for ten million young 
men to be killed and more than twenty mil- 
lion more lives be wrecked, and then the 
mighty and great of the nation, namely the 
politicians, assemble around a table to talk 
“peace terms.” Could not these same men 
have talked peace terms before this appalling 
loss of youthful life? How many of these 
same men were really in the fight? There is 
much truth in the statement that, the old men 
make the war and send the young men to do 
the fighting. ; 

And secondly, what is our government doing 
to prevent war? Are we properly protected 
on all sides against invading nations? Is 
the sale of arms and ammunition regulated 


Are the profiteers allowed to 


and upheld? 
they 


promote a campaign of peace or are 
holding a whispering one for war? 

Certainly the nations of the world wani 
peace. That was proven quite recently when 
the King of Yugoslavia was slain. For it was 
just such an event that started the World Wa: 
twenty-one years ago. Surely the people of 
foreign nations as well as America have shown 
their will to have peace and security. 

And now, you parents, of course you say, 
“I don’t want my son to go to war.” But, 
don’t you furnish him with toy guns almost 
from the time he’s able to walk? You think 
it’s “cute” for little Johnny to stick a gun in 
some one’s face and say, “{ got you! You're 
dead!” Are you helping the cause of peace 
by encouraging the savage instinct of killing 
in your son? Why must you give a child a 
gun to play with at such an impressionable 
age when science and invention have given 
such marvelous mechanical toys that enable 
the mind of your child to grow and develop 
scientifically and esthetically? Does your 
home have a peaceful atmosphere or is there 
bickering and quarreling in it? I am sure 
that you parents, realize more and more as 
each year adds its toll of death and sorrow, 
that quarrels and arguments, are a gregarious 
waste of energy. 


So it is with much truth and clear headed 
thinking that I know you will agree with the 
eminent Ruth Bryan Owen; who so ably said 
in one of her talks on patriotism that, “It’s 
too late to build a fire escape after the flames 
are raging.” Thus you and I, as parents and 
teachers must do our part, not tomorrow or 
next year, but now, today. Will you? 
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. . In defense of 
progressive education. 
EDUCATION AND HAPPINESS 
Condensed from The Atlantic Monthly, 
January, 1935 
James L. Murseli, Lawrence College 
HiS FALL we placed our little daughter, 
T aged nine, in a school of the type which, 
for better or worse, has come to be 
dubbed “progressive.” The child is happy. 
It shows in the zest with which she trots off 
tor the day. 

Certainly this is a very good thing. But 
what does it really amount to? What is the 
probable tale of profit and loss? Those who 
argue against the tenets of progressive edu- 
cation say: “Happiness is a most deceitful 
guide. The great gift of a good school should 
be competence, solid mastery. This is what 
life demands. Your daughter must have ex- 
act knowledge, refined skill. She must learn 
certain things whether she likes them or not. 
Happiness is a will-o’-the-wisp that may lead 
to disaster.” 

Let us begin by admitting the force of the 
argument. Hard work is necessary. But 
hard work is not incompatible with happiness. 
Did Karl Marx spend twenty years of misery 
in the library of the British Museum? There 
is a magic called purpose that unites toil and 
deep content. Many suppose that progressive 
schools achieve less in the way of solid mas- 
tery than the conventional schools. The very 
reverse is true. Compétent investigation re- 
veals that progressive methods produce not 
only happiness, but also more effective learn- 
ing. 

I do not regard happiness as a sufficient 
condition of educational excellence. But em- 
phatically I do regard it as a necessary con- 
dition. There are many, many things that 
my child must learn, and some of them will 
not be easily mastered. It is necessary that 
she learn them. ZJt is just as necessary that 
she desire to learn them or she will not learn 
them well. 

But does not this school lack, it is asked, 
one most important element, namely, dis- 
cipline? Is not moral and intellectual dis- 
cipline achieved by the performance of un- 
congenial tasks under stern imperatives? Let 
us first ask what we mean when we talk 
about a person as disciplined. Concrete ex- 
amples will serve us best. The physician who 
turns down an invitation to go duck hunting 
because he must look after his patients; the 
musician who labors for a year with the utter- 


most pains to perfect his mastery of a com- 
position—these show the quiddity of what we 
call discipline. To comprehend what discipline 
is is to recognize its supreme importance. Yet 
uncongenial tasks, hard work, self-sacrifice 
have in and of themselves no scintilla of value. 
‘Lo say they have is just like thinking medicine 
beneficial because it is nasty. Discipline ce- 
pends upon purpose. It begins only when we 
set before ourselves some intelligible aim, 
muster our resources to attain it, and subject 
ourselves to the necessary labor. When my 
daughter’s teacher leaves the room, the class 
remains orderly, occupied, responsible. I 
know many a conventional school where no 
teacher dare step outside her room because 
instant riot and bedlam would break loose. 
Where do we find the more effective disciplin- 
ary influence? 

How do Ii learn to think? By being forced 
to study Latin because of the rigidity of its 
grammar? Sheer belief in psychological 
miracles! I learn to think by being made 
aware of impelling problems, and then setting 
to work to acquire the knowledge, the insight, 
the resourcefulness necessary to solve them. 
How do I learn self-sacrifice? By being forced 
to give up what I want just because I want 
it? No; rather by learning to give up what 
I want for the sake of what I want still more. 

If my daughter’s school can teach her the 
art of realizing her own purposes in the nexus 
of her social relationships, it has taught her 
the art of living. The process of learning 
this art should be a releasing, not a stultify- 
ing process; and its attainment is about the 
finest guarantee I know of a life that is happy 
through effectiveness. 





.. Must we all become 
New Yorkers? 

REGIONALISM AND EDUCATION 
Condensed from The American Review, 
January, 1935 
Donald Davidson, Vanderbilt University 

WENTY years ago a course in Freshman 
ui composition was modestly expected to im- 

prove the student’s English. In Freshman 
English courses today the student, if one may 
judge from the orientation texts used, must 
not only abhor the dangling participle; he 
must also be led to establish “desirable cul- 
tural attitudes” and to understand “this aston- 
ishing world of the present decade.” Teach- 
ers are expected to cultivate the planetary 
consciousness of Mr. H. G. Wells. They are 
busy with a “world approach,” or else with 
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something that they mistakenly believe to be 
a national approach. In this fit of large- 
mindedness they have forgotten that it makes 
a ditference whether you are teaching a scion 
of the cloak-and-suit trade in an eastern me- 
tropolis; or a son of a small farmer in the 
cotton-growing South; or the daughter of a 
Scandinavian immigrant in the wheat belt of 
the West. 

Education, like art, has aspects that are in- 
dependent of geography and local tradition, 
but it cannot divorce itself wholly trom its 
background. ‘The regionalists are those who 
hold that America, tar trom being pertectly 
standardized, is amazingly heterogeneous. 
‘hey wish to see cultural dilferences re- 
spected. in general, they maintain that New 
tngiand, the metropolitan Kast, the South, 
ana the Middle West are well-developed and 
self-conscious regions that already have at- 
tained a high degree ot differentiation; and 
that the younger regions—the Southwest, the 
Northwesc, and the Pacific Coast—are buld- 
ing up regional traditions as clearly marked 
as in the older parts of the country. 

It is dangerous to talk glibly about Amer- 
ican culture as if there were no sectional 
ditferences. Those who assume that there is 
some quite unitorm national tradition float- 
ing in the air are sure to be met, sooner or 
later, with the assertion, “that won’t do in 
the South,” or “We don’t do things that way 
in the Kast.” Sometimes the challenge 1s 
crude and direct, and then we have such vio- 
lent phenomena as anti-evolution laws. Again, 
the rebellion is passive, and presently it 1s 
discovered that education is being dissipated 
in a quietly hostile atmosphere. 

At the present time it is the metropolitan 
East, and especially metropolitan New York, 
which is offering its ideas in the disguise ot 
national ideas. ‘she average composition book, 
tor example, is almost certain to contain the 
inevitable essay on the machine age by Stuart 
Chase; a bit of socialistic economics from 
Henry Pratt Fairchild; one of Will Durant’s 
lectures for women’s clubs; a few pleasantries 
by H. L. Mencken; an article on religion by 
Harry Emerson Fosdick; something about pol- 
itics from Walter Lippman; and a tew liter- 
ary teasers by Heywood Broun, 

The Freshman should not be insulated from 
contact with such minds, but is it not exceed- 
ingly strange that he should be allowed to dis- 
cover these, the favorites of the metropolis, 
and no others? Bertrand Russell may pos- 
sibly be called in to make pronouncement on 
Fundamentalism in the South, but not John 
D. Wade of Georgia who can tell the story 
from the inside. The New York critics are 
invited to deliver their gloomy harrangues on 
literature and art, but Vernon Parrington of 
the Northwest is nowhere to be discovered. 

In the national motto, E pluribus unum, it 
has been said that “the accent is on the 
pluribus.” . The orientation text should give 
any American student, whether in Manhattan 
or Gopher Prairie, some faint notion of the 
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pluribus that ought to be associated with the 
true American unum. It is risky and dubious 
business to attempt to palm off Dartmouth 
on Alabama. The most difficult lesson that 
modern educators have to learn is that the 
Kingdom of God is within you, or at least 
around you, and is not a far-off dazzle of 
towers that may not, after all, really exist. 





A director of business research 
analyzes college teaching. 


IS COLLEGE LEADERSHIP 
BANKRUPT? 


Condensed from The Journal of Higher 
Education, January, 1935 
Richard S. Uhrbrock 

N EXAMINATION of the leadership dis- 

played in the typical American college 

discloses the fact that personnel matters, 
such as the selection, training, and continuous 
adjustment of faculty members, have been 
grossly neglected. The deans, in at least one 
university where I have taught, have won 
their international reputations through writ- 
ing, lecturing, and serving as officers of na- 
tional societies while poor teaching flourished 
in their own colleges. Incompetents find shel- 
ter when deans strive too hard to maintain 
international reputations. If recognition comes 
to a college official, it should come because of 
his outstanding achievements in training the 
members of his own faculty. How many ad- 
ministrators have fostered research, as_ busi- 
ness men do, to discover the best methods ot 
attaining well-considered objectives? In indus- 
try, periodic audits are made to insure that 
standards are being followed. What dean ac- 
tually audits the courses in his college to dis- 
cover what is being taught and how wel! it 
is being taught? To whom may the begin- 
ning teacher go for a frank analysis and crit- 
icism of his work? Personnel research, stand- 
ards, and control are unknown terms in most 
colleges. 

Strange as it may seem, not one professor 
in ten has a complete syllabus covering the de- 
tails of the courses he gives. College admin- 
istrators should expect faculty members to be 
busy from eight in the morning until five in 
the afternoon teaching. preparing lecture and 
demonstration material, revising syllabi, and 
the like. The present system, by the very 
nature of its isolation from competitive enter- 
prise, protects a number of weaklings who 
— actually work more than four hours per 
day. 

Let us examine the salary situation. In 
twenty-seven state universities and colleges 
studied during the academic year 1931-32, the 
average annual salary of full professors was 
$4505; of deans, $6322; of presidents $14,144. 
Those salaries compare favorably with those 
earned by executives in industry. Pretending 
that college teachers are grossly underpaid 
encourages men to give less than their best 
efforts. 
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Every aid should be given to a man to make 
his work effective, while, at the same time, he 
should be stimulated to give forth the best 
that is in him. Clerks, assistants, and ste- 
nographers should be made available wher- 
ever possible. Research should be encour- 
aged—but investigation remote from the needs 
op the college should be halted. The dean 
and at least two department heads should ob- 
serve and rate each teacher, in his classroom, 
at least once each term. Nor is there any 
valid reason why college teachers should not 
be rated by their students. Surely it is a 
good technique to discover the eftect of a 
service upon the customer! When a candidate 
applies for a position he should be asked to 
give a demonstration of his ability to conduct 
a class in his field of specialization. 

If the college administrator tried to put in- 
to effect some of the plans outlined here, he 
would find himself in the exact center of a 
little hell of his own making. Nevertheless, 
I believe that the ideas should be applied to 
the direction of the activities of the majority 
of college professors. Every college of any 
size, however, has its rare genius, the scholar 
who lives for his art, or his science alone. 
Occasionally a student gets a glimpse of true 
scholarship from one of these men, and then, 
like Saul on the road to Damascus, he is blind- 
ed by a great light. The college administra- 
tor should consider it a sacred trust to see 
that profane hands do not disturb such work. 





. A practicing attorney presents 
the case for the classics. 
MUST GREEK AND LATIN GO? 


Condensed from The Classical Journal, 
January, 1935 
Connor Hall 

F% MANY YEARS the Greek and Latin 

classes have been diminishing, and in 
_ Many institutions Greek is no longer be- 
ing offered. It is argued that the student 
after three or four years’ study acquires a 
Sparse vocabulary, reads only a few of the 
vaunted masterpieces slowly and laboriously, 
and after a few years has forgotten it all. In 
the main let a plea of guilty or at least nolo 
contendere be entered to this. What then? 
Most college students of chemistry a few 
years after graduation cannot state the con- 
stituents of the ordinary compounds. Surely 
this does not prove that chemistry is of no 
value in education. It only proves that it is 
of no great educational value to those who 
have not learned it. 


For many years the state of Greek and 
Latin learning has been generally unsatis- 
factory, but the fault lies not in the inherent 
difficulties of Latin and Greek but in the low 
standards of scholarship, the uninspired in- 
struction, and the half-hearted study on the 
part of the pupils. Capable students should 
begin classical studies in the early years of 
high school and continue vigorously through 
college, doing extensive reading and learn- 
ing the language not by thumbing lexicons 
and grammars but by actual contact, some- 
what as one learns his own language. We 
constantly read of the composition of Latin 
poetry at Oxford and Cambridge. A student 
of ordinarily good mind (and the classics are 
not for others) can learn to read Latin with 
facility and pleasure. 

Beginning with the great Persian Wars and 
ending with the Macedonian supremacy there 
lived in Greece a race of men such as the 
world has never seen elsewhere and will prob- 
ably never see again. We may deny the debt 
or be ignorant of it, but that little country 
and that short period are our treasure house 
of ideas. Greece boasts a philosopher, a his- 
torian, a dramatist equal to any, and the 
greatest orator and the greatest poet. 

In the nineteenth century man, 
science, reached outward to the _ infinitely 
great and inward to the infinitely small; 
but however far he might press, he always 
came at last to the closed door. Human 
life and destiny were still shrouded in 
mystery. There was yet place for the incite- 
ments and consolations of philosophy, of 
poetry, and of religion. For happiness there 
is no medicine except knowledge, patience, 
and tolerance—fullness of mind. For this, 
the unsurpassed teachers are the classical 
writers of Greece. 

It is frequently said that translations are 
sufficient. In the first place, since transla- 
tions become archaic, we need a body of schol- 
ars from whom translators can be developed. 
But for a work of art, as a poem or a great 
historical or forensic composition, transla- 
tion is inadequate. Pope’s Homer is in itself 
a great poem, but it is something very differ- 
ent from the original. After all, however, 
such an argument is puerile. It would be a 
reproach if, among hundreds of thousands of 
students, we did not have some able to go to 
the source of our ideas in the language in 
which they are preserved, and if, while stu- 
dents in foreign colleges write imitations of 
the classics, we should confess our inability 
even to read them. 


through 
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something that they mistakenly believe to be 
a national approach. In this fit of large- 
mindedness they have forgotten that it makes 
a ditference whether you are teaching a scion 
of the cloak-and-suit trade in an eastern me- 
tropolis; or a son of a small farmer in the 
cotton-growing South; or the daughter of a 
Scandinavian immigrant in the wheat belt of 
the West. 

Education, like art, has aspects that are in- 
dependent of geography and local tradition, 
but it cannot divorce itself wholly trom its 
background. ‘The regionalists are those who 
hold that America, tar trom being pertectly 
standardized, is amazingly heterogeneous. 
‘hey wish to see cultural dilferences re- 
spected. in general, they maintain that New 
tngiand, the metropolitan Kast, the South, 
ana the Middle West are well-developed and 
self-conscious regions that already have at- 
tained a high degree ot differentiation; and 
that the younger regions—the Southwest, the 
Northwesc, and the Pacific Coast—are buld- 
ing up regional traditions as clearly marked 
as in the older parts of the country. 

It is dangerous to talk glibly about Amer- 
ican culture as if there were no sectional 
ditferences. Those who assume that there is 
some quite unitorm national tradition float- 
ing in the air are sure to be met, sooner or 
later, with the assertion, “that won’t do in 
the South,” or “We don’t do things that way 
in the Kast.” Sometimes the challenge 1s 
crude and direct, and then we have such vio- 
lent phenomena as anti-evolution laws. Again, 
the rebellion is passive, and presently it 1s 
discovered that education is being dissipated 
in a quietly hostile atmosphere. 

At the present time it is the metropolitan 
East, and especially metropolitan New York, 
which is offering its ideas in the disguise ot 
national ideas. ‘she average composition book, 
tor example, is almost certain to contain the 
inevitable essay on the machine age by Stuart 
Chase; a bit of socialistic economics from 
Henry Pratt Fairchild; one of Will Durant’s 
lectures for women’s clubs; a few pleasantries 
by H. L. Mencken; an article on religion by 
Harry Emerson Fosdick; something about pol- 
itics from Walter Lippman; and a tew liter- 
ary teasers by Heywood Broun, 

The Freshman should not be insulated from 
contact with such minds, but is it not exceed- 
ingly strange that he should be allowed to dis- 
cover these, the favorites of the metropolis, 
and no others? Bertrand Russell may pos- 
sibly be called in to make pronouncement on 
Fundamentalism in the South, but not John 
D. Wade of Georgia who can tell the story 
from the inside. The New York critics are 
invited to deliver their gloomy harrangues on 
literature and art, but Vernon Parrington of 
the Northwest is nowhere to be discovered. 

In the national motto, E pluribus unum, it 
has been said that “the accent is on the 
pluribus.” . The orientation text should give 
any American student, whether in Manhattan 
or Gopher Prairie, some faint notion of the 
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pluribus that ought to be associated with the 
true American unum. It is risky and dubious 
business to attempt to palm off Dartmouth 
on Alabama. The most difficult lesson that 
modern educators have to learn is that the 
Kingdom of God is within you, or at least 
around you, and is not a far-off dazzle of 
towers that may not, after all, really exist. 





A director of business research 
analyzes college teaching. 


IS COLLEGE LEADERSHIP 
BANKRUPT? 


Condensed from The Journal of Higher 
Education, January, 1935 
Richard S. Uhrbrock 

N EXAMINATION of the leadership dis- 

played in the typical American college 

discloses the fact that personnel matters, 
such as the selection, training, and continuous 
adjustment of faculty members, have been 
grossly neglected. The deans, in at least one 
university where I have taught, have won 
their international reputations through writ- 
ing, lecturing, and serving as officers of na- 
tional societies while poor teaching flourished 
in their own colleges. Incompetents find shel- 
ter when deans strive too hard to maintain 
international reputations. If recognition comes 
to a college official, it should come because of 
his outstanding achievements in training the 
members of his own faculty. How many ad- 
ministrators have fostered research, as_ busi- 
ness men do, to discover the best methods ot 
attaining well-considered objectives? In indus- 
try, periodic audits are made to insure that 
standards are being followed. What dean ac- 
tually audits the courses in his college to dis- 
cover what is being taught and how wel! it 
is being taught? To whom may the begin- 
ning teacher go for a frank analysis and crit- 
icism of his work? Personnel research, stand- 
ards, and control are unknown terms in most 
colleges. 

Strange as it may seem, not one professor 
in ten has a complete syllabus covering the de- 
tails of the courses he gives. College admin- 
istrators should expect faculty members to be 
busy from eight in the morning until five in 
the afternoon teaching. preparing lecture and 
demonstration material, revising syllabi, and 
the like. The present system, by the very 
nature of its isolation from competitive enter- 
prise, protects a number of weaklings who 
— actually work more than four hours per 
day. 

Let us examine the salary situation. In 
twenty-seven state universities and colleges 
studied during the academic year 1931-32, the 
average annual salary of full professors was 
$4505; of deans, $6322; of presidents $14,144. 
Those salaries compare favorably with those 
earned by executives in industry. Pretending 
that college teachers are grossly underpaid 
encourages men to give less than their best 
efforts. 
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Every aid should be given to a man to make 
his work effective, while, at the same time, he 
should be stimulated to give forth the best 
that is in him. Clerks, assistants, and ste- 
nographers should be made available wher- 
ever possible. Research should be encour- 
aged—but investigation remote from the needs 
op the college should be halted. The dean 
and at least two department heads should ob- 
serve and rate each teacher, in his classroom, 
at least once each term. Nor is there any 
valid reason why college teachers should not 
be rated by their students. Surely it is a 
good technique to discover the eftect of a 
service upon the customer! When a candidate 
applies for a position he should be asked to 
give a demonstration of his ability to conduct 
a class in his field of specialization. 

If the college administrator tried to put in- 
to effect some of the plans outlined here, he 
would find himself in the exact center of a 
little hell of his own making. Nevertheless, 
I believe that the ideas should be applied to 
the direction of the activities of the majority 
of college professors. Every college of any 
size, however, has its rare genius, the scholar 
who lives for his art, or his science alone. 
Occasionally a student gets a glimpse of true 
scholarship from one of these men, and then, 
like Saul on the road to Damascus, he is blind- 
ed by a great light. The college administra- 
tor should consider it a sacred trust to see 
that profane hands do not disturb such work. 
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A Survey of Teachers’ Marks 


CHAS. E. GARNER 


HERE PROBABLY has been no phase of 

the traditionally ordered school which 

has been more misused by parents and 
teachers than that of teachers’ marks. It 
might also be said that there are few elements 
in our schools which are less meaningful than 
are teachers’ marks. There have been several 
classic studies of the variability of marks as- 
signed to the same paper by supposedly quali- 
fied people. A suspicion that the conditions 
found by Ayers, in “Laggards in Our 
Schools,” are still true, prompted us to look 
into the assignment of marks to pupils in the 
Webster Groves six year high school. 

Several recent articles along this line have 
been written comparing the marks assigned to 
pupils by men and women teachers. 

1. It is our purpose in this article to com- 
pare the marks assigned by men and women 
teachers. 

2. The marks assigned by men teachers to 
boys and to girls. 

3. The marks assigned by women teachers 
to boys and to girls. 

Then in order that we may have some evi- 
dence on the performance of boys and girls 
on objective material, we will compare their 
performance on intelligence tests and cn the 
Stanford Achievement Tests. 

In making the comparisons of marks as- 
signed by men and women teachers to boys 
and to girls and total marks, assigned to boys 
and girls, the record of all semester marks for 
the first semester of 1933-1934 are considered 
for all subjects. No regard is paid to credit 
values of the subjects or to subjects taken 
exclusively by boys or girls. There are a total 
of 10,284 marks in this consideration, 5152 of 
these marks are to boys, and 5132 of them are 
to girls. (Values assigned teachers marks 
used in computing averages were as follows: 


A—40, B—30, C—20, D—10, F—0.) 
TABLE I. 
Marks to Boys and to Girls by Men and Women 
Teachers. 
Table indicates the percentage of marks from a five- 
point grading scale assigned to boys and to girls. No 
classification is made as to whether men or women as- 
signed these marks. 
_ Percent wr ' B | C | D | F (|Average 
Boys | 10 29.8 | 36.5 | 19.4 | 4.3 
Girls | 14.6 | 34.1 37.2 12.8 | 1.3 | 24.24 














You will note that girls receive nearly fifty 
percent more A’s than do boys. They also re- 
ceive 4.3% more B’s and approximately the 
same proportion of C’s, there being only 0.7% 
of these marks in favor of the girls. Boys 
are also assigned approximately 50% more 
D’s than girls and three times as many F’s. 
The average mark given to girls is higher. 
Notice that the marks of boys are 2.22 above 
a C while that of girls is 4.24 points above a 
C mark. 


TABLE II. 
Marks Assigned by Men Teachers to Boys and to Girls. 


Percent | A | B Cc D F \Averace 
Boys | 9.6 | 36.9 | 37.1 | 13.6 | 2.8 | 23.7 
Girls | 10.6 | 28.9 | 41.6 | 17.7 | 1.1 | 23.0 














Approximately 40% of the marks given to 
the pupils in grades eight to twelve are by 
men teachers. (3966 of the 10,284 semester 
marks are assigned by men.) While girls re- 
ceive 1% more A’s than boys, boys receive 
8% more B’s than girls. Boys receive 4.2 
fewer D’s than girls and 1.6% more F’s., 

In observing the results given by men teach- 
ers to boys and girls we find men teachers as- 
signing marks that average only slightly high- 
er for boys than for girls. 

TABLE III. 

Marks Assigned by Women Teachers to Boys and to Girls. 
Percent | A B C D F jAveraze 
Boys | 10.4 | 23.0 | 36.0 | 24.8 | 5.8 | 20.74 
Girls | 16.1 | 36.2 | 35.4 | 10.9 | 1.4 | 25.47 — 














About 60% of the marks given pupils are 
assigned by women teachers. You will note 
that the girls receive about 50% more A's 
and 50% more B’s from the women teachers 
than the boys. The C marks are about equally 
distributed between them, whereas the boys 
receive something like two and one-half times 
as many D’s and F’s as the girls. 

The average mark given by women teachers 
to girls is practically one-half step higher in 
the grade scale, than that of the boys. 

TABLE IV. 
Marks by Men to Boys and Girls and Marks by Women 
to Boys and Girls. 
Table four gives an opportunity to see whether men cer 
women teachers assign the higher marks. No classi- 
fication as to whether boys or girls receive the marks is 
made in this table. 

Percent A B Cc D F jAverage 
Marks Men | 10 | 34 | 38.7 | 15.2 | 2.1 | 23.35 

ss Women | 13.7 | 80.7 | 35.6 | 16.7 | 3.3 | 23.11 














In this category men assigned 3966 and 
women 6318 of the marks. The average mark 
given by men to boys and girls and the aver- 
age mark given by women to boys and girls 
is almost equal. However, the distribution of 
grades is worthy of some attention. Note that 
the women assign more A grades and more 
D and F grades than the men. 


Conclusion 

1. Total marks assigned by men and women 
are higher for girls than for boys. 

2. The difference in marks received by boys 
and girls is not due to the marks assigned by 
men teachers, since the marks assigned by 
men to boys and to girls are practically equal. 

3. Women teachers give much higher marks 
to girls than to boys, there being a difference 
of one-half step in the grade scale in the aver- 
age of boys and of girls, as well at 54% more 
A’s and 56% more B’s. 
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4. Women do not give higher grades than 
men, but sort the pupils so that the boys get 
the low scores. The total average mark given 
by men to boys and girls is almost equal to 
the total average assigned by the men. In 
other words, the average mark assigned by 
men is slightly higher than that assigned by 
the women. 

Results of Boys and Girls in Objective Tests 

Before any final judgment is pronounced on 
the matters of teachers’ marks one should com- 
pare the results obtained on objective measure- 
ments. The 8A and 8B pupils were among 
those on whom teachers’ marks were obtained 
for this study. Intelligence test data and edu- 
cational test data was available for these two 
groups of students. 

Objective data for intelligence rating is on 
the Kuhlmann-Anderson, and educational data 
is from the New Stanford Tests. Eighty 8B 
girls and eighty-one 8B boys and fifty 8A girls 
and thirty-seven 8B boys are included in this 
survey. 

The girls have an average intelligence quo- 
tient approximately three points higher than 
the boys, and are slightly younger than the 
boys. 

In the 8B group the mean score of the girls 
exceeds the mean score of the boys in: para- 
graph meaning, word meaning, spelling, lan- 
guage usage, and arithmetic computation. 

The boys excel in literature, history, geog- 
raphy, physiology, and arithmetic reasoning. 
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The composite educational ranking of the 
boys is 0.12 of a year above that of the girls 
in educational age. 

In the 8A group the mean performance of 
the girls excels that of the boys in paragraph 
meaning, word meaning, spelling, language 
usage, literature, and physiology and hygiene. 

The boys in this group excel in history, 
geography, arithmetic reasoning and arith- 
metic computation. 

The composite educational status of the 
girls is 0.09 of a year higher educationally 
than that of the boys. 

We may well conclude that: 

1. In general performance on objective tests 
there is no difference in the scholastic expec- 
tations of girls and boys. 

2. In certain subjects, such as reading, spell- 
ing, and language usage, the girls slightly out- 
rank the boys. While in history, geography, 
and arithmetic reasoning, the balance is slight- 
ly in favor of the boys. 

8. Need for refining of teachers marks to 
make them more meaningful is much in order. 





In a small village a new letter box had 
been installed, causing much comment among 
the village children as to whom it belonged. 

“It must be the minister’s,” said one little 
lad. 

“Tt can’t be,” contradicted another, “don’t 
you see what it says on it—‘No collection on 
Sundays ?’” 
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fied people. A suspicion that the conditions 
found by Ayers, in “Laggards in Our 
Schools,” are still true, prompted us to look 
into the assignment of marks to pupils in the 
Webster Groves six year high school. 
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boys and to girls. 
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given by men to boys and girls and the aver- 
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grades is worthy of some attention. Note that 
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In the 8B group the mean score of the girls 
exceeds the mean score of the boys in: para- 
graph meaning, word meaning, spelling, lan- 
guage usage, and arithmetic computation. 

The boys excel in literature, history, geog- 
raphy, physiology, and arithmetic reasoning. 
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The composite educational ranking of the 
boys is 0.12 of a year above that of the girls 
in educational age. 

In the 8A group the mean performance of 
the girls excels that of the boys in paragraph 
meaning, word meaning, spelling, language 
usage, literature, and physiology and hygiene. 

The boys in this group excel in history, 
geography, arithmetic reasoning and arith- 
metic computation. 

The composite educational status of the 
girls is 0.09 of a year higher educationally 
than that of the boys. 

We may well conclude that: 

1. In general performance on objective tests 
there is no difference in the scholastic expec- 
tations of girls and boys. 

2. In certain subjects, such as reading, spell- 
ing, and language usage, the girls slightly out- 
rank the boys. While in history, geography, 
and arithmetic reasoning, the balance is slight- 
ly in favor of the boys. 

8. Need for refining of teachers marks to 
make them more meaningful is much in order. 





In a small village a new letter box had 
been installed, causing much comment among 
the village children as to whom it belonged. 

“It must be the minister’s,” said one little 
lad. 

“Tt can’t be,” contradicted another, “don’t 
you see what it says on it—‘No collection on 
Sundays ?’” 
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The Economy of Abundance * 


STUART CHASE 


BEGIN with a recital of certain gross 

physical facts. These things have hap- 

pened, or are happening. They cannot be 
escaped by argument, words, slogans, phrases, 
wishful thinking, or any other variety of the 
escape mechanism. With the facts before us, 
we can try to find a pattern of interpretation. 
This is prerequisite, it seems to me, to any 
program for constructive action. 

The first fact:—Energy is the basis of life 
and the basis of civilization. In the last cen- 
tury in the United States, energy consumed 
per capita has increased 40 fold. Every man, 
woman and child has theoretically at com- 
mand 40 times as much power to do work as 
obtained a century ago. Most of this energy 
is not animate, provided by man or beast, but 
inanimate, from coal, petroleum and falling 
water. Its presence in a social mechanism 
has engendered vast pressures, unknown in 
a simpler economy. This energy can build— 
look at the Empire State Building or at Bould- 
er Dam—and it can smash—look at a big 
Bertha. 

The second fact:—Invention has grown at a 
rate, which, when charted, resembles a com- 
pound interest curve. The depression has in 
some respects accentuated the curve, by en- 
couraging labor saving devices and cheaper 
processes as gross income has declined. 

The third fact:—As a result of the increases 
in energy and in invention, costs of production 
in terms of man-hours of work are the lowest 
in history, and constantly going lower. 

But while real costs (in man hours) have 
been toboganning as mass production methods 
have improved, money costs in dollars have, 
by and large, remained stubbornly high. Ex- 
pressed in man-hours, the cost of living today 
is probably not more than a third of what it 
was a century ago. Expressed in dollars it 
is higher than it was a century ago. 

The fourth fact:—Energy and invention have 
further disrupted the free market system by 
fostering technological unemployment, and so 
diminished buying power. Industry has been 
moving rapidly toward the semi-automatic 
and, where possible, the automatic method. 
The photo-electric cell is now taking over some 
kinds of inspecting and other mental work. 
Nothing can stop this transition to the cheap- 
est, easiest, most dependable method. 

As this process marches, other things be- 
ing equal, men lose their jobs and their pur- 
chasing power. It is a curious but significant 
thing that, along about 1920 in the United 
States, the manpower employed in all our 
great industrial divisions began to decline. 
Throughout the period of prosperity, with pro- 
duction steadily increasing, we employed few- 
er farmers, fewer miners, fewer factory work- 
ers, fewer railroad workers. 





The fifth fact:—A further result of energy 
and invention has been to tie a whole continent 
into one productive mechanism, where this 
section furnishes foodstuffs, another coal, iron 
ore, petroleum; other sections specialize in 
pottery or textiles or motor car manufactur- 
ing, while the transport and communication 
industries link all together with arms of ce- 
ment, copper and steel. One can no longer 
go into business for himself, as he could 100 
years ago. Little farmers, little shop keep- 
ers, little iron masters, in 1800 could boast of 
their economic individualism and even prac- 
tise it. Today we boast of it, but nobody dares 
practise it. Imagine a business man telling 
the telephone company, or the water company, 
or the electric light company, to get off his 
premises. 

In these stern circumstances, the outcries 
of reactionaries about freedom, unfettered in- 
itiative, the curse of regimentation, are just 
loud meaningless noises. 

The sixth fact:—Population in Western Civ- 
ilization is growing at a decrement, upsetting 
the plans, valuations, mortgage security of 
real estate speculators, especially in the 
United States. The plans were laid, and the 
mortgages incurred on the bland assumption 
that the curve of population was to continue 
to mount forever as it did in the 19th century. 
A few inventions in biology and some other 
events have halted this majestic expansion. 
Real estate interests in this country are wait- 
ing in a sort of dreadful suspense for business 
to pick up, so that their frozen mortgages 
may be validated, blind to the fact that to 
validate their mortgages, they must first pick 
up the population curve. If these gentlemen 
had their own best interests at heart, they 
should be running about breaking up birth 
control clinics, repealing immigration quotas, 
and offering prizes for large families like 
Signor Mussolini. 

The seventh fact :—Meanwhile the industrial 
and agricultural plant has been developed to 
a point far in excess of market demand. The 
Wool Institute, in 1927, estimated a woolen 
mill capacity thrice normal demand. Last 
year farmers in California alone destroyed 
238,000 tons of fresh peaches for which they 
could find no market, and considered the sur- 
plus small. I have a photograph of a pile of 
oranges, 100 feet high and a solid mile long, 
dumped from freight cars to rot. 

In this almost universal condition of excess 
plant capacity, it is difficult to persuade 
private capital to add to the plant by invest- 
ing in more woolen mills and orange groves. 
Nay, it is downright impossible, as the huge 
surpluses of uninvested capital in the banks 
bear witness. Saving has run far ahead of 
investment, and investment cannot catch up 


*An address before a General Session of Department of Superintendence, Atlantic City, Feb. 25, 1935. 
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when energy and invention have already 
equipped the plant so well. Finally, the vast 
load of debt on the plant has not been ap- 
preciably lifted, and industry hesitates to pile 
new debts for expansion on top of old ones. 

The eighth fact:—When domestic markets 
have in the past been saturated, it has been 
common practice for industrial nations to sell 
their surplus goods abroad; or to invest the 
surplus savings abroad. This worked well 
during the 19th Century. But the conquest of 
foreign markets has reached the end. “Back- 
ward nations” borrowed Western inventions 
and developed their own energy, built their 
own factories, supplied increasingly their own 
markets, and even invaded the trade preserves 
of older industrial countries. Look at Japan. 
Look at Russia. Look at the Argentine. 

How Interpret Facts? 

What kind of a pattern can be woven from 
these facts? How shall thev be interpreted? 

We must keep our frames of reference clear, 
or we fall into vast confusion. We can look 
at economic activity in terms of what Thor- 
stein Veblen has called serviceability. This is 
a physical frame and is concerned with what 
people need, and the available facilities to 
satisfy these needs. There can be no banks, 
mortgages, debts, interest charges, insurance, 
profits, taxes or money in this frame. It is 
a straight engineering point of view. 

Or we can look at economic activity in 
the frame of business-as-usual, with the bank 
credit, debts, buying power, money all in. This 
is the only view permissible to those who be- 
lieve in maintaining the present financial sys- 
tem. They cannot go about giving goods 
away; they must sell them. This frame Veb- 
len has called vendibility. You cannot mix 
serviceability and vendibility any more than 
you can mix oil and water. You cannot sell 
radios to citizens of China who have no money 
to pay for them if vendibility is to be main- 
tained. The world may be starving for the 
goods which our idle fields and factories are 
eager to supply, but not a wheel will turn, 
not a furrow be laid back, without the pros- 
pect of a pecuniary market. 

Vendibility or Serviceability? 

My interpretation of the eight facts is this: 
Energy and invention have produced an econ- 
omy of abundance. In the frame of reference 
of vendibility this means a surplus of factory 
capacity, of agricultural products, of labor. 
Machines, crops, and manpower are a drug on 
the market. 

Even in physical terms, without considering 
purchasing power, it is probable that energy 
and invention, aided by the elimination of 
waste, could give every family in Europe and 
America a decent but modest standard of liv- 
ing and utterly abolish poverty. The present 
plant cannot yet provide luxuries for all, but 
. — do so if invention were given a free 
and, 

The economy of abundance is trying to 
function in the confines of a financial system 
laid down when energy and invention were in 
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The Economy of Abundance * 


STUART CHASE 


BEGIN with a recital of certain gross 

physical facts. These things have hap- 

pened, or are happening. They cannot be 
escaped by argument, words, slogans, phrases, 
wishful thinking, or any other variety of the 
escape mechanism. With the facts before us, 
we can try to find a pattern of interpretation. 
This is prerequisite, it seems to me, to any 
program for constructive action. 

The first fact:—Energy is the basis of life 
and the basis of civilization. In the last cen- 
tury in the United States, energy consumed 
per capita has increased 40 fold. Every man, 
woman and child has theoretically at com- 
mand 40 times as much power to do work as 
obtained a century ago. Most of this energy 
is not animate, provided by man or beast, but 
inanimate, from coal, petroleum and falling 
water. Its presence in a social mechanism 
has engendered vast pressures, unknown in 
a simpler economy. This energy can build— 
look at the Empire State Building or at Bould- 
er Dam—and it can smash—look at a big 
Bertha. 

The second fact:—Invention has grown at a 
rate, which, when charted, resembles a com- 
pound interest curve. The depression has in 
some respects accentuated the curve, by en- 
couraging labor saving devices and cheaper 
processes as gross income has declined. 

The third fact:—As a result of the increases 
in energy and in invention, costs of production 
in terms of man-hours of work are the lowest 
in history, and constantly going lower. 

But while real costs (in man hours) have 
been toboganning as mass production methods 
have improved, money costs in dollars have, 
by and large, remained stubbornly high. Ex- 
pressed in man-hours, the cost of living today 
is probably not more than a third of what it 
was a century ago. Expressed in dollars it 
is higher than it was a century ago. 

The fourth fact:—Energy and invention have 
further disrupted the free market system by 
fostering technological unemployment, and so 
diminished buying power. Industry has been 
moving rapidly toward the semi-automatic 
and, where possible, the automatic method. 
The photo-electric cell is now taking over some 
kinds of inspecting and other mental work. 
Nothing can stop this transition to the cheap- 
est, easiest, most dependable method. 

As this process marches, other things be- 
ing equal, men lose their jobs and their pur- 
chasing power. It is a curious but significant 
thing that, along about 1920 in the United 
States, the manpower employed in all our 
great industrial divisions began to decline. 
Throughout the period of prosperity, with pro- 
duction steadily increasing, we employed few- 
er farmers, fewer miners, fewer factory work- 
ers, fewer railroad workers. 





The fifth fact:—A further result of energy 
and invention has been to tie a whole continent 
into one productive mechanism, where this 
section furnishes foodstuffs, another coal, iron 
ore, petroleum; other sections specialize in 
pottery or textiles or motor car manufactur- 
ing, while the transport and communication 
industries link all together with arms of ce- 
ment, copper and steel. One can no longer 
go into business for himself, as he could 100 
years ago. Little farmers, little shop keep- 
ers, little iron masters, in 1800 could boast of 
their economic individualism and even prac- 
tise it. Today we boast of it, but nobody dares 
practise it. Imagine a business man telling 
the telephone company, or the water company, 
or the electric light company, to get off his 
premises. 

In these stern circumstances, the outcries 
of reactionaries about freedom, unfettered in- 
itiative, the curse of regimentation, are just 
loud meaningless noises. 

The sixth fact:—Population in Western Civ- 
ilization is growing at a decrement, upsetting 
the plans, valuations, mortgage security of 
real estate speculators, especially in the 
United States. The plans were laid, and the 
mortgages incurred on the bland assumption 
that the curve of population was to continue 
to mount forever as it did in the 19th century. 
A few inventions in biology and some other 
events have halted this majestic expansion. 
Real estate interests in this country are wait- 
ing in a sort of dreadful suspense for business 
to pick up, so that their frozen mortgages 
may be validated, blind to the fact that to 
validate their mortgages, they must first pick 
up the population curve. If these gentlemen 
had their own best interests at heart, they 
should be running about breaking up birth 
control clinics, repealing immigration quotas, 
and offering prizes for large families like 
Signor Mussolini. 

The seventh fact :—Meanwhile the industrial 
and agricultural plant has been developed to 
a point far in excess of market demand. The 
Wool Institute, in 1927, estimated a woolen 
mill capacity thrice normal demand. Last 
year farmers in California alone destroyed 
238,000 tons of fresh peaches for which they 
could find no market, and considered the sur- 
plus small. I have a photograph of a pile of 
oranges, 100 feet high and a solid mile long, 
dumped from freight cars to rot. 

In this almost universal condition of excess 
plant capacity, it is difficult to persuade 
private capital to add to the plant by invest- 
ing in more woolen mills and orange groves. 
Nay, it is downright impossible, as the huge 
surpluses of uninvested capital in the banks 
bear witness. Saving has run far ahead of 
investment, and investment cannot catch up 
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when energy and invention have already 
equipped the plant so well. Finally, the vast 
load of debt on the plant has not been ap- 
preciably lifted, and industry hesitates to pile 
new debts for expansion on top of old ones. 

The eighth fact:—When domestic markets 
have in the past been saturated, it has been 
common practice for industrial nations to sell 
their surplus goods abroad; or to invest the 
surplus savings abroad. This worked well 
during the 19th Century. But the conquest of 
foreign markets has reached the end. “Back- 
ward nations” borrowed Western inventions 
and developed their own energy, built their 
own factories, supplied increasingly their own 
markets, and even invaded the trade preserves 
of older industrial countries. Look at Japan. 
Look at Russia. Look at the Argentine. 

How Interpret Facts? 

What kind of a pattern can be woven from 
these facts? How shall thev be interpreted? 

We must keep our frames of reference clear, 
or we fall into vast confusion. We can look 
at economic activity in terms of what Thor- 
stein Veblen has called serviceability. This is 
a physical frame and is concerned with what 
people need, and the available facilities to 
satisfy these needs. There can be no banks, 
mortgages, debts, interest charges, insurance, 
profits, taxes or money in this frame. It is 
a straight engineering point of view. 

Or we can look at economic activity in 
the frame of business-as-usual, with the bank 
credit, debts, buying power, money all in. This 
is the only view permissible to those who be- 
lieve in maintaining the present financial sys- 
tem. They cannot go about giving goods 
away; they must sell them. This frame Veb- 
len has called vendibility. You cannot mix 
serviceability and vendibility any more than 
you can mix oil and water. You cannot sell 
radios to citizens of China who have no money 
to pay for them if vendibility is to be main- 
tained. The world may be starving for the 
goods which our idle fields and factories are 
eager to supply, but not a wheel will turn, 
not a furrow be laid back, without the pros- 
pect of a pecuniary market. 

Vendibility or Serviceability? 

My interpretation of the eight facts is this: 
Energy and invention have produced an econ- 
omy of abundance. In the frame of reference 
of vendibility this means a surplus of factory 
capacity, of agricultural products, of labor. 
Machines, crops, and manpower are a drug on 
the market. 

Even in physical terms, without considering 
purchasing power, it is probable that energy 
and invention, aided by the elimination of 
waste, could give every family in Europe and 
America a decent but modest standard of liv- 
ing and utterly abolish poverty. The present 
plant cannot yet provide luxuries for all, but 
. — do so if invention were given a free 
and, 

The economy of abundance is trying to 
function in the confines of a financial system 
laid down when energy and invention were in 
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their infancy. The gold standard, the crea- 
tion of wealth only through the creation of 
debt, the methods whereby capital is allocated 
and invested, the edifice of insurance and sav- 
ings based on the taw of compound interest— 
are all scarcity institutions, formulated in an 
age when wealth was scarce, and when capital 
saved from current consumption commanded 
a large premium. Now we are surfeited with 
capital, and the premiur. is no longer man- 
datory. Or, better, the rate of premium has 
been already greatly reduced by an economy 
of abundance. 

As I see it, the financial system founded on 
scarcity has been split wide open by the tech- 
nological pressures of an abundance economy. 
I believe that capitalism has outlived its func- 
tion, though the wreckage will take many 
years to clear away. We are habituated to 
it and the habits of men change slowly. 

What Action? 

If you are disposed to accept my interpre- 
tation, you have a right to ask me what I 
propose to do about it. I can reply with equal 
right that I do not set myself up as an arbiter 
of vast historical change. No one person can 
do very much about it—not even Mr. Roose- 
velt. But many men and women, alive to the 
facts, can throw their combined weight in cer- 
tain directions which may prevent the transi- 
tion from being unnecessarily cruel or un- 
necessarily sanguinary. 

The first thing is to admit the necessity of 
the transition. The second, to appreciate the 
forces which engendered it. The third, to se- 
cure some idea of a new social framework 
which will be consistent with those forces— 
act with them rather than against them. 
Specifically this means a financial mechanism 
which will release purchasing power as fast 
as energy and invention lower man-hour-costs 
and increase potential output. It is important 
to realize that the hundreds of schemes, plans 
and experiments now advocated as alterna- 
tives to “sound money” are in answer to an 
insistent demand. Somehow, a new financial 
mechanism must be found. The various pro- 
posals for inflation, for the creation of non- 
interest bearing public credit, the Douglass 
Plan, the schemes to nationalize private banks 
—are all aimed in the same direction. Our 
problem is not to set our faces blindly against 
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such proposals, calling them the visions of 
crackpots, but to determine which proposal 
can be tried out with the least social disrup- 
tion. And we must remember that whatever 
is tried, some people are bound to be hurt. 

Again, it does no good in the light of the 
facts, to register a blanket protest against 
government invasion of economic activity. As 
private capitalism relinquishes responsibility 
for the employment of capital goods workers, 
the community, through its agent, the govern- 
ment, must assume responsibility. The unem- 
ployed cannot be allowed to starve, or even to 
degenerate into unemployables. If we have 
even a trace of realism in our natures, we 
must be prepared to see an increasing amount 
of collectivism, government interference, cen- 
tralization of economic control, social plan- 
ning. Here again, the relevant question is not 
how to get rid of government interference, 
but how to apply it for the greatest good of 
the greatest number. The methods applied to 
date by Messrs. Hitler and Mussolini leave 
something to be desired. But these, as well 
as the methods of Stalin and Roosevelt and 
the recent conversion of the British Public 
Debt, are all items in a historical transition; 
all answers of one kind or another to a set 
of inescapable conditions. 

We must also prepare for a shift of accent 
from saving to spending, from production to 
distribution, from vendibility to serviceability. 
Technically, the economic problem is already 
solved. We can produce enough to go around 
and more. The task before us is to change 
traditional institutions so that the technical 
promise can be realized in fact, and to be per- 
fectly clear in our minds that the technolog- 
ical pressures are smashing these institutions 
willy nilly. 





A Minnesota superintendent writes in con- 
cerning the controversy as to “the ten most 
beautiful words.” As a teacher he submits 
this list “ ‘you have been reelected at a sub- 
stantial advance in Salary’—ten words, no 
more, no less, but what a wallop of beauty 
they pack. 

“Yours for 
profession.” 
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—Texas Outlook. 
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BOOKMEN PAY TRIBUTE 

TO MEMORY OF H. B. DOOLITTLE 

T A REGULAR meeting of the Missouri 

Book Men’s Association held at the Tiger 

Hotel on February 7, 1935, the under- 
signed committee was appointed to prepare 
a suitable commemorative testimonial to our 
departed brother, H. B. Doolittle, and to pre- 
sent a copy of same to the family of the de- 
ceased. A copy of this testimonial is to be 
presented to the Editor of SCHOOL AND 
COMMUNITY. A record of the same is to 
be spread upon the minutes of the organiza- 
tion. 

Whereas, The Great Ruler of the Universe 
in his wisdom hath seen fit fo call from labor 
cur co-worker and friend, H. B. Doolittle, 
representative of Rand McNally and Company 
for Missouri. 

Be It Resolved: That in memory of his 
years of untiring service to his employers and 
to the progressive cause of education, his 
optimism on all occasions, his pleasant per- 
sonality which won and retained friendships, 
his integrity and high standard of salesman- 
ship, his enthusiastic devotion to the cause 
of public education, we submit this in token 
of our esteem, hoping that the family and 
trends of Mr. Doolittle may be assured that 
our recollections of him will be of an able 
competitor whose admirable qualities shall en- 
lear him to us forever. 

By Committee 
S. C. Richeson 
J. N. Crocker 
J. M. Gilmore. 
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their infancy. The gold standard, the crea- 
tion of wealth only through the creation of 
debt, the methods whereby capital is allocated 
and invested, the edifice of insurance and sav- 
ings based on the taw of compound interest— 
are all scarcity institutions, formulated in an 
age when wealth was scarce, and when capital 
saved from current consumption commanded 
a large premium. Now we are surfeited with 
capital, and the premiur. is no longer man- 
datory. Or, better, the rate of premium has 
been already greatly reduced by an economy 
of abundance. 

As I see it, the financial system founded on 
scarcity has been split wide open by the tech- 
nological pressures of an abundance economy. 
I believe that capitalism has outlived its func- 
tion, though the wreckage will take many 
years to clear away. We are habituated to 
it and the habits of men change slowly. 

What Action? 

If you are disposed to accept my interpre- 
tation, you have a right to ask me what I 
propose to do about it. I can reply with equal 
right that I do not set myself up as an arbiter 
of vast historical change. No one person can 
do very much about it—not even Mr. Roose- 
velt. But many men and women, alive to the 
facts, can throw their combined weight in cer- 
tain directions which may prevent the transi- 
tion from being unnecessarily cruel or un- 
necessarily sanguinary. 

The first thing is to admit the necessity of 
the transition. The second, to appreciate the 
forces which engendered it. The third, to se- 
cure some idea of a new social framework 
which will be consistent with those forces— 
act with them rather than against them. 
Specifically this means a financial mechanism 
which will release purchasing power as fast 
as energy and invention lower man-hour-costs 
and increase potential output. It is important 
to realize that the hundreds of schemes, plans 
and experiments now advocated as alterna- 
tives to “sound money” are in answer to an 
insistent demand. Somehow, a new financial 
mechanism must be found. The various pro- 
posals for inflation, for the creation of non- 
interest bearing public credit, the Douglass 
Plan, the schemes to nationalize private banks 
—are all aimed in the same direction. Our 
problem is not to set our faces blindly against 
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such proposals, calling them the visions of 
crackpots, but to determine which proposal 
can be tried out with the least social disrup- 
tion. And we must remember that whatever 
is tried, some people are bound to be hurt. 

Again, it does no good in the light of the 
facts, to register a blanket protest against 
government invasion of economic activity. As 
private capitalism relinquishes responsibility 
for the employment of capital goods workers, 
the community, through its agent, the govern- 
ment, must assume responsibility. The unem- 
ployed cannot be allowed to starve, or even to 
degenerate into unemployables. If we have 
even a trace of realism in our natures, we 
must be prepared to see an increasing amount 
of collectivism, government interference, cen- 
tralization of economic control, social plan- 
ning. Here again, the relevant question is not 
how to get rid of government interference, 
but how to apply it for the greatest good of 
the greatest number. The methods applied to 
date by Messrs. Hitler and Mussolini leave 
something to be desired. But these, as well 
as the methods of Stalin and Roosevelt and 
the recent conversion of the British Public 
Debt, are all items in a historical transition; 
all answers of one kind or another to a set 
of inescapable conditions. 

We must also prepare for a shift of accent 
from saving to spending, from production to 
distribution, from vendibility to serviceability. 
Technically, the economic problem is already 
solved. We can produce enough to go around 
and more. The task before us is to change 
traditional institutions so that the technical 
promise can be realized in fact, and to be per- 
fectly clear in our minds that the technolog- 
ical pressures are smashing these institutions 
willy nilly. 





A Minnesota superintendent writes in con- 
cerning the controversy as to “the ten most 
beautiful words.” As a teacher he submits 
this list “ ‘you have been reelected at a sub- 
stantial advance in Salary’—ten words, no 
more, no less, but what a wallop of beauty 
they pack. 

“Yours for 
profession.” 
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—Texas Outlook. 
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WANTED —THREE EXPERIENCED 
TEAGHERS For VACATION POSITIONS 


We will need 1 primary grade teacher, 1 intermediate grade teacher, 
and 1 high school teacher to handle our summer business. These 
positions call for pleasing personality, executive ability, and at 
least 3 years’ teaching experience—they pay from $200 to $300 a 
month, in commission and bonus, dependent upon the applicant’s 
qualifications. Each one is a full-time vacation job, with possible 
advancement into a permanent executive position later. Applicants 
must be between the ages of 27 and 40, must have at least 3 years’ 
Normal or College training. Write for personal interview, stating 
age, education, teaching experience, the date your school closes, 
and length of time you can work. 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


722 Louderman Bidg., lith & Locust 5w., ST, LOUIS, MO. 


























BOOKMEN PAY TRIBUTE 

TO MEMORY OF H. B. DOOLITTLE 

T A REGULAR meeting of the Missouri 

Book Men’s Association held at the Tiger 

Hotel on February 7, 1935, the under- 
signed committee was appointed to prepare 
a suitable commemorative testimonial to our 
departed brother, H. B. Doolittle, and to pre- 
sent a copy of same to the family of the de- 
ceased. A copy of this testimonial is to be 
presented to the Editor of SCHOOL AND 
COMMUNITY. A record of the same is to 
be spread upon the minutes of the organiza- 
tion. 

Whereas, The Great Ruler of the Universe 
in his wisdom hath seen fit fo call from labor 
cur co-worker and friend, H. B. Doolittle, 
representative of Rand McNally and Company 
for Missouri. 

Be It Resolved: That in memory of his 
years of untiring service to his employers and 
to the progressive cause of education, his 
optimism on all occasions, his pleasant per- 
sonality which won and retained friendships, 
his integrity and high standard of salesman- 
ship, his enthusiastic devotion to the cause 
of public education, we submit this in token 
of our esteem, hoping that the family and 
trends of Mr. Doolittle may be assured that 
our recollections of him will be of an able 
competitor whose admirable qualities shall en- 
lear him to us forever. 

By Committee 
S. C. Richeson 
J. N. Crocker 
J. M. Gilmore. 
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Mr. Bluejay 

I HAVE a_ swing on the orchard tree 
And there I go to play 

Mr. Bluejay sits on his perch near me, 
And he hasn’t a word to Say. 


He tosses his head and blinks his eye, 
He’s a saucy fellow I see, 
I swing so low and I swing so high, 
But never a word says he. 
—Florence Soden. 


A Wish 
I WISH I was a squeegey-old-worm 
Just oozing out of the ground— 
Without a single thing to do 
Except to crawl around. 
—Mary A. Hart, 
Spring Is Here 
EVERY LITTLE blade of grass, 
Every flower that grows, 
Every bird that sings today, 
Every breeze that blows, 
Every sparkling drop of dew, 
Every brooklet clear, 
Every dancing sunbeam bright 
Tells me spring is here. 


Ada Clark. 


The Spider’s House 
THE SPIDER builds a little house 
Of pretty silver laces, 
Where spider babies eat and sleep 
And maybe wash their faces. 
—Jeanne Austin Wolf, 
Perry, Missouri. 


Nickolas Jones 
NICKOLAS JONES is coming along 
’Cause I can hear him whistlin’ a song, 
He carries our mail right up to the door 
And leaves it just where he did before. 
He has a blue cap and a big brown sack 


Hung round his shoulders and cross his back. 


Then I open the door, I do, 
And take the letters and papers too. 


I say, “Good-morning!’’—just like that, 
And often we have a little chat. 
One day I had to stay inside 


*Cause mumps had. pushed my cheeks out wide. 


I stood at the window until he came— 

He was whistlin’ just the same; 

But I could only wave and see 

Nickolas Jones wave back at me. 
—Imogene Henderson. 
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Going To Worcester 
WE’LL GO down to Worcester 
To buy a red rooster 
“’Cause Auntie’s coming to town. 
We'll buy it from Davy 
For dumplins ’n gravy 
’"N then her mouth ’Il turn up ’n not down. 
Cliff Cornwell, 
Kirksville, Mo. 


My Books and I 
I LOVE MY books, my gay covered books 
That stand on the shelf in a row. 
When the rain comes down and spoils my fun 
To the shelf I’m sure to go. 


These gay covered books are dear old friends 
Who never fail me a bit 
On journeys far distant I travel with them 
Though I seem in my rocker to sit. 
Mrs. Ruth Frye, 
Shelbyville, Mo. 


Fairy-Dream 
TONIGHT I saw a lovely sight 
When on the flowers the moon poured light; 
A fairy, swift and winged and bright, 
A fairy, dancing in the night. 


Pirouetting on the hyacinth leaves— 
Flitting gayly through the trees— 

Sometimes hopping off the eaves— 
A fairy, light as any breeze. 


Oh, ’twas a joy to see her so, 
To watch her gaily come and go. 
Methought what fun ’twould be to know 
A fairy.—But the moon dipped low 


And shadows gathered one by one, 
So I could not see her run— 
Oh, dear, I’ve missed out on the fun, 
The Dream Man came—and now the sun! 
—Doris R. Beck. 








Housecleaning Time 
IT’S HOUSE-CLEANING time in Heaven, 
They’ve been washing off the sky 
For all night long from it has dripped 
The water—and oh, my! 


Such noise they’ve made in moving 
Their furniture all about, 
For every little while I hear 
A thunderous crash without. 
—Doris R. Beck. 
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Handicapped Children 


Miss Lexie Strachan* 


HILDREN DIFFER from each other in 

many ways. Tonight I shall talk about 

the child with a slow learning rate in 
school subjects. We all recognize clearly that 
children’s art or musical abilities differ mark- 
edly—it is just as true that abilities to achieve 
in school subjects, such as reading and arith- 
metic differ, that is, children learn at vary- 
ing rates—some children require more time 
for these subjects and more assistance from 
the teacher. 

Now we must not make the mistake of 
measuring the whole worth of the child by his 
rate of learning these academic subjects. A 
child who learns slowly sometimes becomes a 
more worthwhile citizen than a child who 
learns very rapidly. Emotional adjustment, 
social adaptability, special aptitudes, physical 
condition, and a number of other factors as 
well as learning rate are of fundamental sig- 
nificance in the individual personality. A 
child who lacks some of these other important 
qualities is as truly handicapped as is the 
child with the slower learning rate. The 
truth is that practically every one of us is 
handicapped in some respect. 

The school strives to provide for each child 
the type of work best suited for that particular 
child. Every child must be classified so that 
two very important conditions maintain. 

First, he must be assured of a reasonable 
amount of success. This means that he must 
be in a group of children who learn at about 
the same rate that he does. There is no joy 
whatever in always being the last to finish. 
On the other hand, success is very stimulating 
and arouses all the child’s powers—powers 
that may be lying dormant because of dis- 
couragement. 

In Kansas City we have made provision for 
differences in learning rate in children, and 
many parents are very appreciative of the 
advantages found in special rooms and schools. 

The second fundamental condition that must 
maintain in the school is, the child must feel 
that he is important—that he belongs to the 
group and that he is very much worth while. 
Usually success in the school work produces 
reactions that seem almost miraculous in this 
respect. The child is also given much oppor- 
tunity to participate in club work, games, folk 
dancing, chorus singing, and many other in- 
teresting activities which tend to build up his 
feeling of confidence in himself as a worth 
while person. He learns to respect his ability 
to make friends and work with others, and 
is ready to meet his world now and in the 
future effectively and courageously. 

Now I should like to tell you a true story 
of a little boy whom I shall call Bill. Bill 
arrived in Kansas City at the age of 11 with 
few assets and many liabilities. He could not 
read at all and was truant most of the time. 
After a check of his capacities and achieve- 
ments he was placed in a special help room. 


*A Radio Talk. 
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SUMMER SESSION 
The teacher who is planning to 
combine pleasure and prefit 
during the vacation period will 
find a maximum of recreational 
facilities and an extensive pro- 
fessional curriculum at The Uni- 
versity of Southern California. 
The staff of resident and visit- 
ing faculty members includes 
nationally known authorities in 
academic & professional fields. 
Bulletin of complete informa- 
tion on request. 3551 University 
Park, Los Angeles, California. 


JUNE 17 TO JULY 26 
JULY 27 TO AUGUST 30 
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Ist Term: June 17 to July 24 

2nd Term: July 24 to Aug. 30 

(Students may register the Ist of any week) 

@ Graduate and undergraduate 
courses in all University subjects. 
@ Special courses for teachers. 
1 @ Unusual recreational advan- 
tages in snow-capped Rockies. 
Low railroad fares. 


Opportunity to attend 
N. E. A. Convention. 


UNIVERSITY of DENVER 


Department M University Park, Denver, Colo., 
Send me your Summer School Bulletin. 
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Bill continued his truancy at intervals during 
the first two weeks. In a short time, however, 
he made a wonderful discovery—he was ac- 
tually learning to read. After two or three 
weeks of joy in this new and thrilling attain- 
ment, Bill walked into the principal’s office 
one day, with head erect and a look of de- 
termination in his eye, and said, “I want my 
little brother up there.” “Where is your little 
brother?” asked the principal. “Down in the 
first grade, not learning a thing and getting 
further behind every day.” 

In closing, may I read two stanzas from 
the great poet, Kipling, who seems to realize 
clearly that our abilities are not alike—that 
some are handicapped, but that all are im- 
measurably worth while. In his poem, “The 
Glory of the Garden,” he says, 
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And some can pot begonias and some can bud 
a rose, 

And some are hardly fit to trust with any- 
thing that grows; 

But they can roll and trim the lawns and sift 
the sand and loam, 

For the Glory of the Garden occupieth all who 
come. 


There’s not a pair of legs so thin, there’s not 
a head so thick, 

There’s not a hand so weak and white, nor 
yet a heart so sick 

But it can find some needful job that’s crying 
to be done, 

For the Glory of the Garden glorifieth every- 
one. 





P-T. A. Activities 


ANNUAL SUMMARY OF LOCAL UNIT INFORMATION: NATIONAL CONGRESS 
PARENTS & TEACHERS 


The unprecedented difficulties in which the 
Nation’s schools are now involved have 
aroused parent-teacher associations to their 
support in whatever way the local situation 
demands. It is highly significant that the 
actual expenditure of money was negligible 
compared to the magnitude of the service ren- 
dered. 

Parent-teacher associations are primarily 
educational. They are not relief organiza- 
tions. Nevertheless there are situations in 
which it is highly desirable for an association 
to render assistance to children or to the 
school either directly or indirectly. This re- 
port is a record of contributions of time, work, 
materials and personal services in safeguard- 
ing the educational interests of children rath- 
er than the financial outlay for it. 

Student Aid 
Milk for undernourished children 
3,683 units in 41 states 
Hot lunches provided 4,072 units in 41 states 
Clothing and shoes provided 
4,597 units in 40 states 


Carfare, etc., provided 612 units in 31 states 


r F A, 


HE TEACHERS of the Houstonia Grade 
Schools felt that the parents were tak- 
ing the school too much as a matter of 
course. In order to give our school some good 
publicity and develop a more positive opinion 
the teachers decided to co-operate with the 
program committee of the P. T. A. and hold 
an Institute for parents. 
Four groups were formed on the basis of 
grades; the primary grades, intermediate 


grades, upper grades, and rural schools. In 
order to acquaint the parents with the pro- 
gram and the subjects that were to be dis- 


Educational Emergency 

Campaigned jor zull school term 

362 units in 20 states 
Campaigned for payment of taxes 

635 units in 26 states 
Studied taxation and school support 

1,203 units in 35 states 

Participated in Citizens councils 

548 units in 34 states 
Secured aid from state and 

national agencies 449 units in 24 states 
Directed activities toward ad- 

equate salaries and _ school 

support 306 units in 24 states, 

Other aid secured by local units for their 
schools are: 

808 units furnished supplies for art; ath- 
letics; cooking classes; play supervisor and 
musical equipment. 

1,131 furnished equipment for: laboratory; 
kitchen; office; restroom for teachers; drink- 
ing fountain; athletics; stage. 


INSTITUTE IN HOUSTONIA 


cussed, mimeographed material, consisting of 
the program to be given and a review of ar- 
ticles dealing with the subjects to be dis- 
cussed, was distributed over the community by 
school children. The articles reviewed were 
used as a basis for discussion in the group 
meetings. The articles used were: (1) “The 
Law of Learning in Teaching Reading,” by 
Eunice A. Gruber, in the March ’32 issue of 
the School and Community; (2) “Keeping the 
Underweight Child in School” by Regina J. 
Woody, in the Hygeia of March 1934; (3) 
“The Essay Type of Examination” by George 
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Meyer in the American School Board Journal 
of December 1934; (4) “Why Give School 
Marks” from the Parents Magazine. 


Institute Program 
PRIMARY READING:—Miss Ada Stephens, 
chairman, Room I. 
1. Demonstration lesson in Primary read- 
ing. 
2. Review of “The Law of Learning in 
Teaching Reading’”—Mrs. Hand. 
3. Discussion and questions:— 
a. How can I help my child in oral read- 
ing? 
b. What kind of books should my child 
read? 
c. How can I tell whether the child is 
reading or simply saying words? 
d. Why is not the alphabet taught be- 
fore beginning to read? 


HEALTH:—Miss Esther Westbrook, 
man, Room II. 
1. Talk by Dr. Parkhurst. 
2. Review of article “Keeping the Under- 
weight Child in School.” 
3. Discussion and questions:— 
a. How are figures for weight-height 
charts determined? 
b. Does checking health habits get re- 
sults? 
c. Why give children cod-liver oil? 


EXAMINATIONS:—Mr. Paul Killion, chair- 
man, Room III. 


1. Demonstration and explanation of types 
of tests and exams. 
2. Review of article “The Essay Type of 
Examination.” 
8. Questions and discussion :— 
a. What is the purpose of an examina- 
tion? 
b. How can tests be made a teaching de- 
vice? 
c. What are the advantages and disad- 
vantages of the new type of exam- 
ination? 


SCHOOL MARKS:—Christine Vanatta 
Mary Stephens, chairmen. 

1. ‘Why Give School Marks” review of ar- 

ticle from Parents magazine. 

2. The Curve of Learning by County Super- 

intendent C. F. Scotten. 

8. Questions and discussion:— 

a. How can the curve of learning be 
used in scoring children? 

b. What are the advantages 
method of scoring? 

These questions were suggested to get the 
“ball to rolling.” The teachers were surprised 
and well pleased the way parents entered into 
the discussions and ask questions. Breaking 
the meeting up into smaller groups evidently 
helped to put parents at their ease. 

Each group was well attended, averaging 
about twenty persons. The attempt was well 
worth the effort. 
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NEW! 


Write us today for complete informa- 
tion about these distinctive new books. 


The New Living English 


By Howard R. Driggs, New York University. 
A notable series—new, up-to-date material, unit 
organization, thorough maintenance program, 
definite teaching procedure, content closely cor- 
related with child interests—a rich course in 
motivated language and grammar training for 
grades three to nine inclusive. Put new life into 
your language and grammar program by using 
the new Living English! 








Gateway Spellers 


By Supt. M. C. Leflier, and T. V. Goodrich, Lin- 
coln, Neb.—This new set of spellers breaks away 
entirely from the traditional methods of teaching. 
It offers a new way to word mastery. It presents 
a new method. These spellers are the work-type 
requiring no textbook of the conventional sort. 
A four-book series for the elementary grades. 
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Bill continued his truancy at intervals during 
the first two weeks. In a short time, however, 
he made a wonderful discovery—he was ac- 
tually learning to read. After two or three 
weeks of joy in this new and thrilling attain- 
ment, Bill walked into the principal’s office 
one day, with head erect and a look of de- 
termination in his eye, and said, “I want my 
little brother up there.” “Where is your little 
brother?” asked the principal. “Down in the 
first grade, not learning a thing and getting 
further behind every day.” 

In closing, may I read two stanzas from 
the great poet, Kipling, who seems to realize 
clearly that our abilities are not alike—that 
some are handicapped, but that all are im- 
measurably worth while. In his poem, “The 
Glory of the Garden,” he says, 
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And some can pot begonias and some can bud 
a rose, 

And some are hardly fit to trust with any- 
thing that grows; 

But they can roll and trim the lawns and sift 
the sand and loam, 

For the Glory of the Garden occupieth all who 
come. 


There’s not a pair of legs so thin, there’s not 
a head so thick, 

There’s not a hand so weak and white, nor 
yet a heart so sick 

But it can find some needful job that’s crying 
to be done, 

For the Glory of the Garden glorifieth every- 
one. 
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PARENTS & TEACHERS 
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aroused parent-teacher associations to their 
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to render assistance to children or to the 
school either directly or indirectly. This re- 
port is a record of contributions of time, work, 
materials and personal services in safeguard- 
ing the educational interests of children rath- 
er than the financial outlay for it. 
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Carfare, etc., provided 612 units in 31 states 
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HE TEACHERS of the Houstonia Grade 
Schools felt that the parents were tak- 
ing the school too much as a matter of 
course. In order to give our school some good 
publicity and develop a more positive opinion 
the teachers decided to co-operate with the 
program committee of the P. T. A. and hold 
an Institute for parents. 
Four groups were formed on the basis of 
grades; the primary grades, intermediate 


grades, upper grades, and rural schools. In 
order to acquaint the parents with the pro- 
gram and the subjects that were to be dis- 
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INSTITUTE IN HOUSTONIA 
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Law of Learning in Teaching Reading,” by 
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the School and Community; (2) “Keeping the 
Underweight Child in School” by Regina J. 
Woody, in the Hygeia of March 1934; (3) 
“The Essay Type of Examination” by George 
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Meyer in the American School Board Journal 
of December 1934; (4) “Why Give School 
Marks” from the Parents Magazine. 


Institute Program 
PRIMARY READING:—Miss Ada Stephens, 
chairman, Room I. 
1. Demonstration lesson in Primary read- 
ing. 
2. Review of “The Law of Learning in 
Teaching Reading’”—Mrs. Hand. 
3. Discussion and questions:— 
a. How can I help my child in oral read- 
ing? 
b. What kind of books should my child 
read? 
c. How can I tell whether the child is 
reading or simply saying words? 
d. Why is not the alphabet taught be- 
fore beginning to read? 


HEALTH:—Miss Esther Westbrook, 
man, Room II. 
1. Talk by Dr. Parkhurst. 
2. Review of article “Keeping the Under- 
weight Child in School.” 
3. Discussion and questions:— 
a. How are figures for weight-height 
charts determined? 
b. Does checking health habits get re- 
sults? 
c. Why give children cod-liver oil? 


EXAMINATIONS:—Mr. Paul Killion, chair- 
man, Room III. 


1. Demonstration and explanation of types 
of tests and exams. 
2. Review of article “The Essay Type of 
Examination.” 
8. Questions and discussion :— 
a. What is the purpose of an examina- 
tion? 
b. How can tests be made a teaching de- 
vice? 
c. What are the advantages and disad- 
vantages of the new type of exam- 
ination? 


SCHOOL MARKS:—Christine Vanatta 
Mary Stephens, chairmen. 

1. ‘Why Give School Marks” review of ar- 
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2. The Curve of Learning by County Super- 

intendent C. F. Scotten. 

8. Questions and discussion:— 

a. How can the curve of learning be 
used in scoring children? 

b. What are the advantages 
method of scoring? 

These questions were suggested to get the 
“ball to rolling.” The teachers were surprised 
and well pleased the way parents entered into 
the discussions and ask questions. Breaking 
the meeting up into smaller groups evidently 
helped to put parents at their ease. 

Each group was well attended, averaging 
about twenty persons. The attempt was well 
worth the effort. 
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NEW 
CREATION 


The latest and greatest of 
the famous Merriam-Websters, 
backed by a century of leader- 
ship and representing the high- 
est modern scholarship. Just 
completed at a cost of $1,300,000. 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, Second Edition 


William Allan Neilson, President of Smith College, 
Editor in Chief, heads the most authoritative staff of 
editors ever organized. 


Contains 600,000 Entries 


The greatest amount of information ever put into one 
volume. 122,000 Entries not found in any other dic- 
tionary. 
12,000 Terms Illustrated. 
Magnificent Plates in Color and Half Tone. 


Thousands of encyclopedic articles wonderfully rich 
in information. 


35,000 Geographical Entries. 

13,000 Biographical Entries. 
Exhaustive treatment of synonyms and antonyms. 
Definitions absolutely accurate yet easy to understand. 
Thousands of Etymologies never before published. 
Pronunciation fully and exactly recorded. 
3350 Pages. New from Cover to Cover. 


Write for free illustrated pamphlet containing 
specimen pages, color plates, and full information, 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 





MENTAL DEFICIENCY MEETING 


The Annual Meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation on Mental Deficiency will be held at 
the Hotel Palmer, Chicago, on April 25, 26, 
and 27. The Thursday and Friday sessions 
will be devoted to studies on Mongolism; Birth 
Injury as an Etiological Factor in Mental De- 
ficiency; Mental Disorders in Mental De- 
ficiency; The Problem of Sterilization; Defec- 
tive Delinquency and Its Relation to Penal 
Institutions; Community Supervision of the 
Paroled Mental Defective; and Newer Meth- 
ods in Institutional Training for Community 
Life. The Saturday session, on April 27, will 
be devoted to the sociological, psychological, 
and the special educational aspects of Mental 
Deficiency. Psychologists, social workers, 
special class teachers, and other interested 


persons are cordially invited to attend these 
sessions. 
be obtained from the Secretary, Dr. 
B. Smith, Godfrey, Illinois. 


Complete data on the program may 
Groves 
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GRADUATION PROGRAM SUGGESTIONS 

Last year 1700 schools used the special com- 
mencement packet, prepared by the Division 
of Publications of the National Education 
Association, in their vitalized commencement 
programs. This year the Division of Publica- 
tions has developed another special packet 
from the best material available on commence- 
ment programs of the student participation 
type. This Vitalized Commencement Packet 
contains summaries of fifty of the best 1934 
programs available, including senior high, 
junior high, and elementary school programs; 
the actual text of one outstanding senior high 
school program and one outstanding junior 
high school program; samples of student 
speeches; a section on the Tercentenary Cele- 
bration of Secondary Education; suggestions 
for carrying out the vitalized graduation pro- 
gram; and other valuable materials. This 
packet can be secured for the cost price of 50 
cents from the Division of Publications, Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Special Tercentenary Packet 

Three hundred years of secondary educa- 
tion are being celebrated in the schools of the 
United States during 1934-35. To meet the 
widespread demand for material to carry out 
effective observances of this event, the Division 
of Publications of the National Education As- 
sociation has developed a Special Celebration 
Packet. It contains a complete pageant, ma- 
terial for classes, clubs, assemblies, and plans 
for making the celebration an integral part of 
the work of the school thruout the year. It 
emphasizes school interpretation and. will 
furnish schools with material for campaigns 
for bringing about more understanding, ap- 
preciation, and friendship for education. This 
packet can be secured for the cost price of 50 
cents from the Division of Publications, Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 





DOING AWAY WITH DIPHTHERIA 
By J. W. Studebaker, 

U. S. Commissioner of Education 
GAIN the American Child Health Associ- 
ation sponsors May Day as Child Health 
Day, and this year it emphasizes the im- 

portance of the prevention of diphtheria. 

Every day should be health day for every 
child and, so far as diphtheria is concerned, 
this is made possible where the child is im- 
munized. The earlier this protection is given 
the better, but at school age, there were, in 
a recent year, a thousand deaths from this 
disease, and it is evident that until all pre- 
school children are protected much remains 
to be done in this field of health work after 
children have entered school. 

If health is “our first objective” in educa 
tion we should make the most of our effective 
weapon for dealing with this disease. Not 
only should preventive inoculation of children 
be urged upon parents, but the parents of the 
future, now in our schools, should be informed 
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of the possibility of doing away with this 
source of danger to life and health. 

While emphasis may well be laid on this sub- 
ject, May Day offers an occasion for a gen- 
eral self survey of what we are doing and a 
— start along all lines of school health 
work. 


SPRING CONFERENCE FOR SOCIAL 
STUDIES 

The Missouri Council for the Social Studies, 
the Social Science Division of the M. S. T. A., 
will hold its spring conference at the Sinclair- 
Pennant Hotel in Columbia on Saturday, April 
13th. At that time the American Historical 
Society’s Committee Report on the Social 
Sciences will be considered. The problems of 
class room procedure, and the reorganization 
of subject matter as it will be affected by this 
report, will be the basis of the discussion. 
President W. Francis English of Carrollton is 
planning a program that should be of great 
interest to the class room teacher and school 
administrators. The complete program will 
appear in the April 1st number of “The Social 
aoe | Bulletin,” official publication of the 
ounclhi. 


APPLICATION PHOTOS 
25 for $1.00—214,x344 


Send original photo, without mount if possible, 
Original returned 


together with dollar bill. 
intact with reprints. 


TWIN CITY PHOTO MILL 


Box 2077. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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reasonable cost tours west. For descriptive litera- 
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TEACHERS AGENCY Teacher placement this past year showed a marked 


improvement. In the elementary school field, there 
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The Annual Meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation on Mental Deficiency will be held at 
the Hotel Palmer, Chicago, on April 25, 26, 
and 27. The Thursday and Friday sessions 
will be devoted to studies on Mongolism; Birth 
Injury as an Etiological Factor in Mental De- 
ficiency; Mental Disorders in Mental De- 
ficiency; The Problem of Sterilization; Defec- 
tive Delinquency and Its Relation to Penal 
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Last year 1700 schools used the special com- 
mencement packet, prepared by the Division 
of Publications of the National Education 
Association, in their vitalized commencement 
programs. This year the Division of Publica- 
tions has developed another special packet 
from the best material available on commence- 
ment programs of the student participation 
type. This Vitalized Commencement Packet 
contains summaries of fifty of the best 1934 
programs available, including senior high, 
junior high, and elementary school programs; 
the actual text of one outstanding senior high 
school program and one outstanding junior 
high school program; samples of student 
speeches; a section on the Tercentenary Cele- 
bration of Secondary Education; suggestions 
for carrying out the vitalized graduation pro- 
gram; and other valuable materials. This 
packet can be secured for the cost price of 50 
cents from the Division of Publications, Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Three hundred years of secondary educa- 
tion are being celebrated in the schools of the 
United States during 1934-35. To meet the 
widespread demand for material to carry out 
effective observances of this event, the Division 
of Publications of the National Education As- 
sociation has developed a Special Celebration 
Packet. It contains a complete pageant, ma- 
terial for classes, clubs, assemblies, and plans 
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emphasizes school interpretation and. will 
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for bringing about more understanding, ap- 
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GAIN the American Child Health Associ- 
ation sponsors May Day as Child Health 
Day, and this year it emphasizes the im- 

portance of the prevention of diphtheria. 

Every day should be health day for every 
child and, so far as diphtheria is concerned, 
this is made possible where the child is im- 
munized. The earlier this protection is given 
the better, but at school age, there were, in 
a recent year, a thousand deaths from this 
disease, and it is evident that until all pre- 
school children are protected much remains 
to be done in this field of health work after 
children have entered school. 

If health is “our first objective” in educa 
tion we should make the most of our effective 
weapon for dealing with this disease. Not 
only should preventive inoculation of children 
be urged upon parents, but the parents of the 
future, now in our schools, should be informed 
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of the possibility of doing away with this 
source of danger to life and health. 

While emphasis may well be laid on this sub- 
ject, May Day offers an occasion for a gen- 
eral self survey of what we are doing and a 
— start along all lines of school health 
work. 


SPRING CONFERENCE FOR SOCIAL 
STUDIES 

The Missouri Council for the Social Studies, 
the Social Science Division of the M. S. T. A., 
will hold its spring conference at the Sinclair- 
Pennant Hotel in Columbia on Saturday, April 
13th. At that time the American Historical 
Society’s Committee Report on the Social 
Sciences will be considered. The problems of 
class room procedure, and the reorganization 
of subject matter as it will be affected by this 
report, will be the basis of the discussion. 
President W. Francis English of Carrollton is 
planning a program that should be of great 
interest to the class room teacher and school 
administrators. The complete program will 
appear in the April 1st number of “The Social 
aoe | Bulletin,” official publication of the 
ounclhi. 
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Superintendents, Principals, Supervisors, Critics, High 


Elementary, and Special Teachers. Business up 
Folder free. “Correspondent” Agencies 














Teacher outlook 
is unquestionably 
the best since 1929. 


HuGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson, Chicago 1938. So far, 1935 is 
Member National Association Teachers Agencies 


We placed many more 
teachers in 1934 than in 


ahead of 1934. Write. 
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"ROCKY MT TEAC CHERS fs 
FXTRTSA z 





410 U. S. Nat. Bank Bldg., Denver, Colo. 





WE PLACE YOU 


Rural to College inclusive—Unexcelled Service 


Largest in the West 


We enroll 
only norma! 
and college 


graduates. 
Wm. RUFFER. Ph.D... Mar. 








128 SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


are ks 
Children can be Educated 





Millions of mothers would be happier, more con- 
tent... if they knew what some school officials 
are doing to give children an education without 
sacrificing health. Mothers and fathers will 
wholeheartedly support the health programs of 
educators, especially that phase of it providing 
for posturally correct and better-sight school 
seating for children. 


Parents will be grateful to school executives who 
install better-sight desks to replace obsolete 
types which force the child to slump or stoop, 
cramping vital organs and injuring health. 











This new type desk not only makes it natural 
and comfortable to sit posturally correct... but 
provides, as well, a movable book support which 
minimizes eyestrain by enabling pupils to 
read or study with book at correct height, focal 
distance, and angle of vision. 


It will be interesting and well worth while to 
investigate reseating with “American” desks... 
to know the many types designed for specific 
needs and their outstanding, exclusive features. 








FREE Classroom Posture 
Poster and Seating Booklets 


We will mail free to school officials and 
teachers, a classroom posture poster in 
colors, which encourages children to sit 
erect. It contains no advertising. With it, too, 
we will mail interesting posture and eye- 
protection booklets. Address Dept S.T.3, 




















AMERICAN SEATING 
COMPANY 


Makers of Dependable Seating for Schools, 
Churches and Public Auditoriums ~~ 


General Offices: GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
DISTRIBUTING BRANCHES IN ALL TRADE AREAS 














UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


SUPERIOR SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 
1322 W. 13TH ST. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


STATE DISTRIBUTORS 























THE STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGES OF 
MISSOURI 


Are at the service of the readers of 


SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


You have the satisfaction of knowing that your 

Teachers Colleges are mature, well-equipped, 

fully-accredited colleges. They are not expensive. 

The dates of the opening of the 1935 summer 
sessions are as follows: 


CAPE GIRARDEAU. . . May 28 
KIRKSVILLE... . . . June 3 
MARYVILLE ..... . June 4 
SPRINGFIELD .. . . . June 3 
WARRENSBURG. . . . June 3 


Students may enter at the middle of the Spring 
Term, the Term now in progress. 

For Information Write: 
PRESIDENT EUGENE Fair, Kirksville 
PRESIDENT E. L. HENpriIcKs, Warrensburg 
PRESIDENT Roy ELLIs, Springfield 
PRESIDENT UEL W. LAMKIN, Maryville 
PRESIDENT W. W. Parker, Cape Girardeau 


The Trained Teacher Will Eventually Dis place 
The Untrained Teacher. 
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NEW COMPLETE SERIES OF GEOGRAPHIES 


OUR WORLD TODAY 


DE FOREST STULL ROY WINTHROP HATCH 
Teachers College, Columbia University State Teachers College, Montclair 


Newness Interest Beauty 


The books open a new era for progressive teachers of geography. 


Old fashions, even when camouflaged by new editions, are being dis- 
carded for the modern ideals of this new series. 


In the field of geography for the first time in years, Newness in sub- 
stance as well as in dress is an accomplished fact, for the series is new in 
every sense. 


Interest as well as Newness is a distinctive feature of Our World Today. 
Every page shows the skill of two teachers who know from experience how 
to make geography interesting to children. 


And the series is attractive beyond comparison. Sight-saving typog- 
raphy, skillful selection and arrangement of pictures, superior maps set new 
standards in line with latest authority. 


Allyn and Bacon 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 


























